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The Citizens’ Association. 

‘‘Tgsacuar is a strong ass couching down 
between two burdens.” Such was the em- 
blem assigned by the Hebrew writer to one 
of the tribes of Israel. We are not intormed 
what were the characteristics, whether pa- 
tience, docility, or stupidity, which entitled 
it to this distinction; whether Issachar 
was an ass in virtue of his capabilities of 
bearing burdens, cr whether, as we should 
say in modern colloquialism, he was an ass for 
bearing them. In whatever way the legend be 
read, we should have to look far to find a more 
apt type of this good city of ours. Burdens 
are laid upon us which no other municipality 
in the world would endure for an hour. Cor- 
ruption, profligacy, extravagance, and swin- 
dling of all kinds in the city government, 
followed by taxation of the most grievous, 
are among the loads under which we 
groan. The docility with which we have 
hitherto submitted to the yoke has only en- 
couraged our taskmasters to add to its weight. 
Every form of resistance and remonstrance 
has been tried, and tried in vain. In vain does 
a Mayor, having, as an exception, some 
honesty and sense of shame, interpose his veto 
against schemes and enactments monstrous in 
their corruption; in vain does that small por- 
tion of the press which is independent or care- 
less of official favors expose and denounce the 
frauds which are daily being consummated; in 
vain do the wealthy and intelligent men of our 
city strive to check the stream ot municipal cor- 
ruption which flows unrestrained and, it would 
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| appear, unrestrainable. The best and most 

| honest efforts are overborne by the mass of 
profligacy which has its source and strength in 
the dens of iniquity which infest our streets. 
We have been oppressed too long. Patience - 
has ceased to be a virtue. And since, in spite 
of every plea for mercy, our burdens are not 
lightened, we intend, by God’s help, to 
kick them off. 

The Citizens’ Association, as must be known 
to many of our readers, numbers in its ranks 
almost every man in the city of wealth and 
respectability. Ihe Executive Council, com- 
posed of men of energy and experience, has 
just issued its report, ahd we propose to direct 
the attention of our readers to some of the re- 
markable exposures of the malpractices—to use 
a very mild term—of our city government 
which are there set forth. It is not out of place 
to remark that the very existence of such an 
association is one of the signs of thetimes. It 
is only in a revolutionary era that a committee 
of public safety can exist. It is only when men 
find that the ordinary functions of government 
are paralyzed, and its influence enfeebled or cor- 
rupted, that the instinct of security for their lives 
and property leads them to devise means either 
to strengthen that weakened power, or replace 
it by something better. An association for such 
a purpose naturally finds itself, in the first place, 
in the position of public prosecutor. To expose 

\\ SAAN corruption, imbecitity and malfeasance in office, 
\ \y . is of no avail unless power and will exist to 
: drag these offenses before the courts that 
can punish them. It is precisely this power 
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which the Citizens’ Association assumes, 
a power which is the right of every citizen, but 
which any single individual is perfectly help- 
less in exercising, because of the enormous 
weight of the opposition brought against him, 
and which can only be effectually met by an 
association which can make its power and in- 
fluence a real terror to the harpies that have so 
long preyed upon us. 

The abuses to which the association has 
lately directed its attention, and which it has 


taken steps, as detailed in the report before us, | 


cent of fraud and peculation as he pretends, 
he would rather court investigation than throw 
every obstacle in its way ; and further, that 
he assumes a false position when he denies 
the right of any citizen, or any body of 
citizens, to inquire -into his official conduct. 
To whom does he imagine he is responsible, if 
not to the people, who pay his salary, and 
whose servant he is? The charges of the 
Citizen’s Association are, briefly, that the public 





has been willfully and corruptly defrauded of 
the following sums of money : 








to reform, are those in the new Fire Depart- To working on the Highth pT ree qaame 4 
-- conf : ir 4 - ngsbridge Road........ 10, | 
ment; in the administration oi the wharfs and| 7 «© Meeune Sy me tl 76,262 87 | 
piers; in the Gas Department, and in the Street In tine for abi ereknee Hill Road... 12,535 25 | 
ah . . | Supplies for Public Offices.................. 31,1 
Commissioner 8 office. We shall have on an Exceeding Appropriations................++ 101,721 99 | 

other occasion to treat of their successes, such — 

ngs cbtebssacnncddbedins oposcee $239,485 11 


as the establishment of the Board of Health 
and other kindred reforms, as well as of the 
work they have laid out for the future. 


The Paid Fire Department is claimed by the 
Citizens’ Association as one of the results of 
their labors, and if they now have thought 
proper to prefer charges against the Fire Com- 
missioners for improper conduct in office, the 
public has at least a most convincing proof 
that no partisan feeling, no love tor their own 
pets, will prevent the association from doing 


Besides enormous sums spent in fraudulent 
requisitions, and in work done without adver- 
tising for proposals, as required by law, pros- 
tituting the influence of the office to election- 
eering purposes, etc., etc. 

The defeat of the Gas swindle, as it is com- 
monly called, is one which the public owes to 
the exertions of the association. ‘‘ This noto- 
rious contract was one by which the Common 
Council sought to deliver over the people of 





their duty. Till these charges, now before the 
Governor of the State, are made public, it, 
would be improper that we should state them. | 
We are assured, however, that they are of such | 
a nature that immediate action must be taken 
upon them. It is consoling to know that the 
charges so preferred, do not in the least affect 
the merits of a Paid Fire Department as com- 
pared with the old system, to which it is, to| 
external view, so vastly superior. To perfect | 
its efficiency, the association now only ‘‘seeks | 
that the men at its head shall be good, capa- 
ble and efficient.” We have always thought 
that many of the complaints against the new 
department were ill-founded. It was respon- 
sible for the management of fires, but it cer- 
tainly was not directly the cause of their in- 
creased frequency. There are grave reasons 
for supposing that incendiarism has been of 
late strangely on the increase, and many of the 
destructive fires with which the department 
has had to grapple have begun in parts of 
buildings most difficult of access. There ex- 
ists among us a large number of ‘‘ roughs,” 
whose interest it is to throw odium on the new 
institution, in fact, on everything that is 
orderly and well regulated, and a temporary 
increase of incendiarism was what many peo- 
ple foresaw when the rowdies of the volunteer 
system were turned adrift. 

The wharves and piers are chiefly owned by 
the Corporation, and their administration is a 
most fertile source of jobbing and corruption. 
The Legislature at Albany ordered an examina- 
tion to be made of the whole subject, and this 
has been conducted under the auspices of the 
association. What action will be taken on this 
report remains to be seen, but we earnestly 
hope that some system of enclosed docks will 
be adopted, as our present open piers are but 
®@ premium on crime, and besides this, they 
are only an extended form of what every fish- 
ing village bas in common with every steam- 
boat landing in the United States. We would 
recommend the association, pending the de- 
bates on their report, to give some little atten- 
tion to the daily bribery which goes on under 
the present system. It is perfectly notorious 
down-town that no vessel can get a berth for 
nnloading without paying a fee for it to some 
of the harbor-masters. When both parties are 
interested in concealing the fact of such a 
bribe being paid and received, its detection is 
most difficult. Besides, the fear of the ill-will 
of the harbor-masters will deter shipowners 
from disclosing their own share in this corrup- 
tion. It exists, nevertheless, and is a com- 
mon subject of complaint, and the association 
would earn the gratitude of the shipping com- 
munity if it would take effectual measures to 
break it up. 

In the office of the Street Commissioner 
the Citizens’ Association profess to have found 
one of the foulest lurking-places of corruption, 
extravagance, and illegal squandering of the 
people’s money. Although baffled by the 
refusal of the Commissioner to allow an 
inspection of his books and papers, enough 
has been discovered to enable them to prepare 
specific charges against Charles G, Cornell, 
the Commissioner, and move the Governgr of 
the State for his dismissal. The text of the 
complaints and specifications was published 
a few days since in the daily papers, and can- 
not fail to have attracted the attention of our 
citizens, although the great length of the docu- 
ment, and the execrable type in which it was 
printed, may have hindered many from giving 
it the attention it deserved. On the day fol- 
lowing this publication, a letter appeared from 
Mr. Cornell denying broadly all the allega- 
tions against him, and as a matter of course, 
resenting 28 an impertinence this meddling 
with his affairs by a self-constituted committee 





of inquiry. Pending the investigation which 
must follow, our judgment must be necessarily | 
suspended, but we are not, therefore, debarred 
from ssying that if Mr. Cornell were as inno- 


this city for twenty years bound hand and 
foot to some gas monopoly.” The report gives 
in detail the mode by which this swindle was 
carried on, and also the history of its defeat. 
The fight has been a hard one, and 
though the final disposal of it is before Judge 
Barnard, ‘‘if the justice of our cause afford 
any assurance of success, then we have every 
reason to expect that we will [shall] prevail, 
and that the Court will teach the Common 
Council that there is a limit beyond which 
they cannot and dare not go.” 
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The Marauders of Matamoras. 

Tue best friends of Mexico are simply dis- 
gusted with the unseemly squabbles of the 
so-called Liberal leaders, whether at home or 
in this country. That they do-in the main 
justify all that has been said about their lack of 
real patriotism, their selfishness and inability to 
organize or carry on a respectable Government, 
cannot be denied even by those who wish them 
well. Our people, however hostile to foreign 
intervention in Mexico, and anxious for the 
arrival of the day when the Mexicans shall be 
left free to control their own destinies, cannot 
look forward to that time without grave mis- 
givings. If men, under the pressure of a com- 
mon misfortune and pretending to a common 
purpose, cannot act together cordially and in 
good faith, what can we expect of them when 
that pressure is removed ? 

What with protests from Ortega, pretensions 
from that wretched old quack, Santa Ana, and 
fights between rival leaders on the Rio Grande, 
the public is getting sick of Mexico and 
Mexicans. 

It is clear that the fruits of the Liberal ex 
ertions and victories at Monterey, Matamoras 
and Tampico, are all to be lost by the jealousies 
and contemptible feuds ot the Cortinas, Canales, 
Caravajals, and other wretches on the northern 
frontier. They seem to recognize no govern- 
ment, and only defile the Mexican flag by 
making it the cover of marauding and murder. 
We think our Government would be justified 
on grounds of public duty in sending a force 
across the river at Brownsville and exterminat- 
ing the whole horde of assassins and robbers, just 
as they would a gang ot troublesome Apaches. 
If it does not do so, the work will devolve on 
Maximilian and his mercenaries, who will 
thereby get the credit befvre the world of doing 
a good deed. It looks as if their task will be 
an easy matter, and their success will only be 
regretted as being taken as evidence of ‘‘Im- 
perial” strength and as encouraging a conse- 
quent prolongation of the occupation of the 
country by the invaders. 

The only man among all the Mexican leaders 
who seems to pursue steadily, patriotically and 
unselfishly the grand object of the vindication 
and redemption of his country, is Juarez. We 
care not whether he is only technically Presi- 
dent or really so; we know that he is the only 
man who inspires at home and abroad the con- 
fidence and respect necessary to the success of 
the Mexican cause: We regret that he has hot 
the strength at his command to arrest and 
punish the. brawlers around Matamoras, who 
are a curse to the Mexican cause and a dis- 
grace to civilization. 

Since the above was put in type, we find an 











official denunciation by President Juarez of the 
wild doings in Matamoras. He says: 


“No ho 
entertain: 


for the salvation of the country can be 

‘ if a stop is not put to military revolts, 
which have so far becn the cause of the misfortunes of 
the republic. The nation has been struggling for the 
last nine years against parties that revolted against the 
constitution and the laws, which, after having been 
defeated, went as far as treason itgelf, by calling 
foreigners to their aid. The people are struggling to 
establish forever respect for national law, and the prin- 
ciple that authority should not be derived through 
violence, by force of arms, but arise from the laws, 
consented to by the free will and votes of the citizens; 
that law be superior to force; that public power be 
superior to military mutinies, and that arms be in the 
hands of those citizens who, instead of disregarding 
the laws and dismissing public officers, will best serve 
their country by true allegiance to the constituted 
authorities, and strict obedience to the laws. Disap- 
proving, as the Citizen President does disapprove, the 
military movement at Matamoras, and disavowing all 
the avis arising therefrom, he entreats you that beside 
all the staps you may have taken as Governor and Mili- 
tary Commandant of the State of Tamaulipas, you 
should provide the best means for the submission of 
those forces, and direct General Hinojosa and Colonel 
Canales to proceed to the seat of the Supreme Govern- 
ment and answer for their conduct.” 








Out or In? 


Wuen the Southern States rebelled, the 
power of the Government was exerted to re- 
duce the rebellion. The Government never 
fought the war to bring back the seceding States, 
for it never accepted their pretense that they 
had seceded, nor did it ever admit their right 
or ability to secede. It exerted its power to 
repress an insurrection, and having suppressed 
it, the next question arose: How shall future 
attempts of the kind, never anticipated as pos- 
sible by the framers of the Constitution, and 
wholly unprovided for (except in the stereo- 
typed formulas against treason)—how shall 
these be guarded against and prevented ? Until 
that vital question, to the importance of which 
half a million of dead bear silent witness, 
be decided, the reduced States are absolutely 
at the mercy and subject to the*discretion of 
the conqueror, except in so far as he extended 
terms to them, or may be bound by the laws of 
humanity. 

To tell us that the Constitution contemplates 
‘*no place for a State except in the Union,” is 
simply to say that tke Constitution contem- 
plated no four years’ war on the part of any 
portion of the Union to dissever it. It is to say 
that when, through violence or wholly unan- 
ticipated causes, a condition of things unpre- 
cedented and unexpected arises, those inter- 
ested and called on to act must sit down 
helplessly and declare themselves powerless, 
because their condition is one unprecedented 
and unanticipated! This is the old Buchanan 
sophism. The Old Pub. Func. could find no 
authority to coerce a State, but the nation 
swept aside the cobweb with the practical as- 
sertion that a nation has a right to live, and, if 
it has a right to live, it has aright to guard its ex- 
istence; and this is precisely what it is proposed 
to do in the Constitutional Amendments now 
before the country; and, until the guarantees 
for the future are amply secured, there is no 
place for the rebellious States outside of the 
condition in which they were left by the close 
of the war. 

The Providence Journal replies very conclu- 
sively to those who maintain that there is no 
place for a State except in the Union, and that, 
therefore, all the States have a right to appear 
with their Senators and Representatives int Con- 
gress in their own discretion. It asks: 

“If so, were not South Carolina and Alabama entitled 
to representation any time the last five years? Were 
they not ‘in the Union’ all the time they were at war 
with us? Would either House of Congress have been 
justified in admitting members from those States during 
the war? And if not, who shall be the judge of the time 
when the disability ceases and the forfeited or suspended 
right of representation may be resumed with safety to 
the country? Some seem to think that the rebels them- 
selves are the proper judges; that it is for them to sus- 
pend and resume their relations with the National 
Government At pleasure. Others think that it belongs 
to the Executive; but the great majority of the American 
people evidently think that it belongs to the law-making 
power, to Congress and the President, or two-thirds of 
each House of Congress, if the President shall not con- 
cur. So long as it is admitted that there was a time when 
the rebel States were justly excluded from representa- 
tion, the only question is, what authority shall decide 
when they may be restored to it?” 





“The Less Said About it the Better.” 


Tax duties of a public censor are as delicate 
as difficult. It is necessary that he should 
search out and hold up to public condemna. 
tion whatever is wrong or demoralizing in 
public administration and in books, and to 
vindicate the public morality. Yet it seems 
impossible, in some cases to do so, without 
augmenting and extending the wrong or abuse 
sought to be corrected, almost justifying the 
often repeated suggestion of believing in total 
depravity, ‘‘ The less said about it the better.” 
The cancer may be festering more or less out of 
sight ; but do not touch it, do not seek to extir- 
pate it, lest you make it offensively obvious, and 
cause its virus to spread. A few years ago a 
class of reformers sought to break up some of 
the more notorious of what are called ‘dens 
of infamy,” by publishing their localities, 
street and number. The proprietors of those 
establishments soon became the principal 
patrons of the publication, which they circu- 
lated as business cards, greatly increasing 
thereby the number of their customers. The 
worthy people who established the publication 
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were really increasing the evil they sought tq 
suppress. 

As long as there are men who confound 
notoriety with reputation, or rather, who value 
the former equally with the latter, so long pub- 
lic criticism on their acts or doings, and ex. 
posures of their conduct that ought to drive 
them shrinking into the alleys and by-paths, 
will rather be welcomed than avoided. To 
wear the scarlet letter is to them a distinction, 
and not a shame. 

We are led to these remarks by seeing posters 
all over the walls, proclaiming, in mammoth 
type, where that ‘‘ extraordinary” and “sep. 
sational” work, ‘Griffith Gaunt,” may be 
obtained. It is, of course, no uncommon 
thing to see announcements of new bookg 
placarded; but they are generally of books 
which cannot make their way on their merits, 
or which have some appeal to the vicious and 
sensual. In this case, however, the object ig 
clearly to make available the notoriety which 
‘‘ Griffith Gaunt” has obtained, through con- 
demnatory criticism in the newspapers. It has 
been widely denounced as immoral, with far 
too miuch of its interest depending upon the 
play of sexual passion, and forthwith an in- 
direct appeal is made to the ‘‘ prurient” tastes 
of the community. Let it be known or inti- 
mated that any publication is especially nasty, 
and men of nasty instincts and tastes will seek 
it out. 

It has been suggested that the original criti- 
cism on ‘‘ Griffith Gaunt,” in the Round Table, 
and the intemperate replication of the author, 
were only-collusive parts of a grand advertising 
dodge, whereby the sale of the book was to be 
advanced, and its true character made known 
to a large class to whom no direct appeal could 
be made, The suggestion has no probability; 
but the result has doubtiess been substantially 
this: ‘‘The work is immoral!” exclaims the 
public censor. ‘Where is it?” inquire the 
lovers of filth. ‘‘ Here!” respond the flaming 
posters—and the work is done. 

Unhappy result of the efforts of the public 
censor. 

Discouraging result altogether to those who 
would check the tendency to pander to ‘pru- 
rient” tastes. 

_ Perhaps, after all, ‘‘the least said about 
these things the better !” 

We need not repeat what we said last week 
apropos of Mr. Charles Reade’s most fishwifey 
letter—that we know nothing absolutely of the 
character of ‘‘ Griffith Gaunt,” or whether it 
contains anything to justify the lightest cen- 
sure. Andwe are not going to buy it, for the 
precise reason that the posters invite us to do 
so, with the implication that it is quite equal 
to all that has been said about it. 








How Gold is Kept Scarce and Dear, 

THERE are nearly a hundred millions of gold, 
the receipts of customs, locked up in the 
Treasury. Mr. McCulloch holds to-day as much 
or more of the precious metals as either the 
Bank of England or the Bank of France. It 
lies inactive in the vaults of the various Sub- 
Treasuries, bringing the Government no re- 
turn. Meanwhile, merchants and others have 
to buy itat fifty per cent. premium in order to 
pay duties, and all thus bought goes to swell 
the vast and idle hoard. Every day the in- 
dispensable article for payment of duties grows 
scarcer and consequently dearer. 

This gold is dedicated to the payment of the 
interest on our gold-interest bearing bonds. 
The fact that the receipts of gold are greatly 
in excess of the amount required for this pur- 
pose is an unavoidable incident, and any evil 
that might result from too great a surplus thus 
accruing may be easily remedied by selling 
what is not needed. 

Now the interest in gold-bearing securities 
mainly, if not wholly, falls due on the Ist of 
June and the 1st of December, and when it is 
paid out it again enters the market, to be 
bought up from those who receive it for pay- 
ment of duties, or remission abroad to pay 
balances of exchange. 

For six months the auriferous streams all 
flow into the Government pond, drawing the 
gold from the land and making it scarce and 
dear, when suddenly the reservoir breaks 
its bound and the country is flooded with 
gold again. It would be supposed that 
it would then become relatively cheap. It 
does, in fact, fall; but the operators in god, 
generally foreigners and all gamblers, knowing 
precisely that the process of accumulation in 
the Treasury vaults will be repeated, and that 
gold must be had by the public at any price 
for duties, contrive, through combinations, to 
absorb most of the amount disbursed; and, by 
keeping it scarce, and lending it at from one- 
fourth per cent. to one per cent. per dgy, to 
make twenty or thirty per cent. on it during 
the six months intervening before the next 
disbursement, besides obtaining the advance 
in price occasioned by its daily increasing 
scarcity. 

Under our present system, the price of gold 
js entirely in the discretion of this body of 
men, as unscrupulous as they are greedy, and 





soou found out to their amazement that they 


it is fixed arbitrarily by them, with no regard. 
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tc its real value or true relation to the currency ! 


and products of the country. This price can- 
pitbe permanently altered by spasmodic sales, 
gs was Once attempted, for the gold combina- | 
tion is rich enough to absorb any ten or twenty | 
millions that may thus be thrown on the 
warket, rather than submit to a general fall in 


the price of their staple in trade. 


Now if, instead of paying out its hoard o1 
gold at long intervals, in such a way that the 

Jd operators can arrange to secure and con- 
trol it, the Government could or would pass it 
pack to the public as fast, or nearly as fast, as 
itis received, the prico would soon become 
fixed and relatively low. The Treasury would 
gave the interest on its millions, and the public 
would be relieved from the extortions of the 
gold-room. It may be said that the dates 
when the interest is to be paid are fixed by law; 
put we are unaware of any law to prevent the 
Treasurer from anticipating that payment, if 
he has the means, nor of discounting the 
jnterest coupons, if the holders so desire and 
he has the money lying idle and unprofitable. 
There would be no danger in this, because we 
know our gold receipts are always greatly in 
excess of all demands. 

Still another reason favorable to this course :® 
Great delay is now experienced in getting 
jnterest coupons paid at the Treasury. The 
rush is so great for the time being that it is 
almost impossible for holders to reach the 
cashier’s desk, and for the time being the 
clerical force, idle for most of the year, is in- 
sufficient to attend to applicants. By distri 
puting the payments through the year, all these 
difficulties would be obviated, the public better 
served, and the work more effectively done by 
a smaller and less expensive force. 








A Prussian paper gives the number of killed 
and wounded Prussians in the late war as 164 
officers and 2,573 men killed in action, 143 officers 
and 5,454 men who have since died of their. 
wounds, and 562 officérs and 14,630 men who have 
been wounded, but not mortally. The Austrian 
wounded who fell into the hands of the Prussians 
numbered 411 officers and 13,935 men. The num- 
ber of Austrians killed and wounded who re- 
mained inside the Austrian lines is, of course, 
not here known, but must have been very large, 
At Vienna the reports of losses up to the 1st of 
August detail a loss of 2,465 officers of infantry 
and cavalry alone, of whom 135 were staff officers, 
The number of Prussians who were taken prison- 
ers, or reported missing, was four officers and 
1,692 men; that of.Austrian unwounded prison- 
ers, 582 officers and 35,982 men. So by this 
estimate the total number of Austrian prisoners, 





wounded and unwounded, would be 50,806, The 
number of guns taken by the Prussians during | 
the war is stated as 486; that of colors and 
standards as 31. The Prussians lost no guns, 
colors or standards. The fighting in the United 
States during the late war was infinitely severer 
than between the Prussians and Austrians. In | 
the battle of Gettysburg, fought 2d and 3d July, | 
1863, the Southern army numbered 102,600 men, of | 
which 3,416 were killed and 15,000 wounded, ‘The 
Northern army numbered 100,000 men, of whom | 
2,834 were killed and 13,709 wounded. 





We find the following paragraph in the Home 
Journal : 


“We are pleased to note, as an official recognition of 
the newspaporial element (so to speak) in America, the 
appoiutmeut of Frank Leslie, Esq., the well-known pub- 
lisher of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, and 
innumerable other illustrated publications, to the post 
of National Commissioner to the coming Paris Exposi- 
tion. Mr. Leslie, besides his origination of so many 
prosperous enterprises, has labored long and lovingly 
in the cause of newspaper-pictorial art in his adopted 
country; and the recognition thus given by the Presi- 
dent is al once deserved and graceful. 





A rovat fete has been celebrated at Miramar, 
in honor of the establishment of the “ independ- 
ence” of Mexico under Maximilian, The Paris 
Siéclesays the rejoicings were entirely out of place, 
observing : “The day on which the country re- 
ceived a foreign sovereign is called the day of 
independence, and Ze Deums are sung while the 
subscribers to the Mexican loan are lamenting 
their disappointed hopes. Those who organized 
the fée of Miramar appear to us to have exceeded 
the limits. It may be advisable to appear confi- 
dent, but public opinion should’ not be braved.” 


Mr. Fraxkx Lesure, the publisher of LEsiir’s 
ILLustratTeD Newsparer and of other pictorial and 
literary publications, which have been highly 
successful, has been appointed Commissioner to 
the Paris Exposition. Mr. Leslie, besides eminent 
personal qualifications, has remarkable profes- 
sioval facilities for this service, and will be able 
te distribute widely among the American people 
the results of his observations and labors.—Pro- 
vidence Journal. 





Tse Empress: of France is remarkably super- 
stitious, It is said of her that, before the death 
of the late Bacciochi, she visited him, and next 
day sent him, to keep in his room so long as his 
illness should last, as she had kept it in her own 
at the time of the birth of the Phince Imperial, a 
jewel, “ unquestionably the-most precious of the 
crown of France.” It ia a reliquary, wherein, it 
is sail, are to be seen a portion of the swaddling- 
clothes of Jesus Christ,-a portion of the Virgin's 
vail, a portion of the shroud of St. John the Bap- 
tist, and in the midst the seuvenir of Charlemagne 
presented to Napoleon IL. by the: suthorities of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 


| lutions. 


keep on hand a bottle of wine for their lady cus- | 


tomers, that modistes’ establishments are fashion- 
able drinking-houses, and that drinks are charged 
in the bill as ‘small trimmings,’ ete.” Mr. Iren- 
wus Prime, now in Paris, took the trouble to con- 
tradict the slander in the public prints—it strikes 
us a work of evpererogation, 








TOWN GOSSIP. 
A Word for Our Cyrus. 
Swartz not the “City of New York do more 


Field, the persistent supporter if not the projector (as 
some claim) of the Atlantic Telegraph Cable enterprise ? 
Mr. Field has now returned to the city of his residence, 
and some weeks have elapsed since the achievement of 
the crowning success of laying the cable—long enough 
to demonstrate that the big wire is not likely to be by 


doing some other act or thing that can restore us 
= um of European gossip by the cable every m 
g. 
Another Hint for Policemen. 


We had occasion last week to speak of the temper of 
| policemen as something necessary to be looked to by 
the’ Commissioners and by themselves. One more hint 
seems to be necessary at the present moment, and a late 
reminder of its necessity enforces it. There needs to 
be some school in which the policeman, fully instructed 
as to his actual dutier, can learn what not todo. There 
are a good many things, other than lurking in areas to 
skylark with the maids and dodging into porter-houses 
for surreptitious “nips,’”’ which he ought not to do. 


| One of them (and the thing just now in mind), is 


decided honor than it has yet done to Mr. Cyrus W. | accosting and thereby insulting persons against whom he 


has no right to hold any suspicion of crime or disorder, 
The absolute insult of the opposite course is practiced 


| somewhat too often, and makes the most offensive 


any means evanescent, this time; long enough for the | 


world to have duly weighed the additional proximity to 
each other into which that line of communication be- 
tween the sea puts the people of two continents. The 
Common Council of the City of New York have passed 
resolutions in honor of the man without whose faithful 
persistence there is no probability that the enterprise 
would have reached a culmination within ten years, if 
at all; but unfortunately the Common Council of New 
York, for reasons which they may understand more 
readily than admit, are not the most influential body of 
men ip the world, and their endorsement does not 
always convey an unimpeachable patent of nobility. 
The guests of their honor have been a little indiscrimi- 


nate as to standing and sometimes a little doubtful as | 
to character; besides which, there has been somewhat | 


too much said about “ gloves,’”’ “carriages,” ‘ hotel- 
bills” and “percentage !’’ Something more should 
be done to mark the sense of the great commercial and 
metropolitan City of New York of the man who has not 
only taken so active and useful a part in the cable 
origination and laying, but represented her throughout. 
There are no doubt many who think that Mr. Field 
has his own reward, in newspaper honor and a prospect 
of rich repayment in what so long remained a doubttul 
investment. Besides, this same “‘many’’ hold that an 
American is always part-paid for any labor by being 
permitted to help’manage the doing of it, and that dis- 
tinctive American, the Yankee, altogether paid by having 
what he calls “a finger in the pie.”” But a part of such 
reasoning is satirical; and the other part, which relates 
to reward for long labor and enduring faith, wou'd 
apply to any other money-success as well. All men (or 
nearly all men) labor for their own pecuniary advance- 
ment while they struggle for the advancement of 
country or kind; and, as a matter of fact, it is doubtfuy 
whether Mr. Ficld may not pass many a long day before 
the revenues derived from his investment in the At- 
lantic Cable make him even whole on his heavy outlay. 


‘Then the old story of the “‘ two stools,”” between which 


some people are said to “ fall to the ground,” comes in 
play in the case. Lord Derby, in his letter to the great 
Cable Dinner to Captain Anderson, at Liverpool, has 
just announced the intention of the Queen to confer 
the honors of knighthood or baronetage on that gallant 
marine officer, on Mesers. Thompson, Glass, Canning, 
Sampson and Gooch, representative men in the great 
enterprise, an apology being made for omission of Mr- 
Field’s name from the list of the honored, because any 
dignity conferred by the British Crown upon an Ameri- 
can citizen for sharing in a labor resulting in benefit 
alike to both nations might seem like focestalling the 
action of his own country. Now, if America should 
choose not to do anything to mark i/s sense of that 
labor, the “‘two stools” would be very neatly though 
not very well illustrated. Decidedly some national ex- 


ot Mr. Field’s energy and single-minded devotion to a 
great idea; but much more decidedly the City of New 
York should pay him a much more marked honor than 
that conveyed in a mere set of Common Council reso- 
Mere nobodies, in their benefits to the world 
or their standing among those whose opinion is worth 


and ‘“‘carriaged,’’ here; once more, why should not 
the American Knight of the Cable have bis home honor ? 
They have learned, in spite of Charles Lamb, to roast 
pigs in China without burning down the house of a 
Mandarin in each instance; and it is comforting to 
believe that civic respect could be paid to Mr. Field, 
and due recognition given to Mr. Peter Cooper and 
others who have borne heavy proportions of the finan- 
cial burden of the enterprise, without burning down a 
City Hall, as in 1858, 

The Cable Growing Tired, or What t 

Talking of the cable, the reminder becomes inevitable 
how dangerous it is to compliment anybody or any- 
thing. There is a story upon record of a young man 
who was suddenly thrown over by his lady-love, after 
long and confidential intercourse, and who, on being 
questioned as to the cause of the rupture by his as- 
tonished friends, explained that “he had flattered and 
complimented the girl until she believed all he had said 
about ber being ‘angelic’ and ‘ too good for mere mor- 
tals,’ and would not speak to him!”’ Two or three weeks 
ago we took occasion to facilitate New York upon being 
that city of the world where not only the most comforts 
could be enjoyed but the most general intelligence con- 
stantly and easily obtained, and instanced the fact that 
here the daily news from the Old World was taken by 
the Atlantic Cable and published in the morning papers, 
while in London and Paris nothing was given by the 
dailies but mere money reports. ey, presto! within 
three days thereatter our daily papers ceased to deserve 
the commendation; they, too, a nothing but 
the merest and meagrest financial and commercial news; 
and the cable, or the dailies, have since kept up that 
“masterly inactivity,” and once more we have the 
pleasure of waiting the arrival of the steamer? for news 
of any character from abroad—the only corsolation 
being, meanwhile, that the line is alive, and that they 
could send something more if they would. 

All this demonstrates one of three or four propositions, 
different parties being left to decide for themselves 
which, First, that the cable is in a tired and feeble 
condition, so that it requires to be used sparingly; or, 
second, that it is dangerous to flatter it, as it was tor 
Patrick’s friend to mention to the bird the fact of 
his gun haying no lock to it; or, Hird, that American 
daily newspaper proprietors have a great deal of evergy 


spurt,” but fail on the “long stretch,"’ which requires 
continued close watch and heavy expenditure; mae 
that the tariff of charges by the cable was made alto- 
gether too hivh at first, and that the newspaper men 
have only acted the part of common sense in refusing to 


recuced. It is painful to say that the latter propo- 
sition seems to be the most tenable, and that the rdmor 
which came from London by the cable a few days ago, 
that “‘the telegraph proprietors had the plan under 
consideration of reducing the cable charges one-haif,’’ 
seems very clearly to indicate that “ vaulting ambition’”’ 
(of the pocket) may have * overleaped itself and fallen on 
the other side,” Atall events, afterour having enjoyed 
the social news of Europe the day before at our breakiast- 
tables for a certain number of days, untii the thing be- 








Tre London Review recently published an 
articic on the habits of American ladies, in which 


came a sort of indispensable, cutting us off thus suddenly 
is a matter of cruelty it pot one of necessity; and some- 
thing should be done at once, in the way ot reducing 
tariffs, borrowing new eneryy, reawaken‘ne the halt- 


jt asserted that “merchants in New York always | sleeping cable, making comp.ii.et:'a:y uolice penal, or 





exercise of that “little brief authority’ to be found in 
the shield and locust. Let us speak of here and there 
an instance which needs calling to the atiention of 
Superintendent Kennedy and the Commissioners, as 
something which they must “unteach” their sub- 
ordinates, 

At a fire not long ago, and in one of the leading down- 
town streets, a gentieman connected with the press, 
needing to obtain certain information, approached one 
of three or four policemen standing at the end of what 


' had been formed as the fire-line, and asked him for in- 


formation as to tae name of the firm who were being 
burned out. The reply (heard by the writer) was no 
atiention whatever to the question, but a coarse, rough 
information that “he couldn’t go up that street,” and 
an order to “get back out of the way.”” A repetition of 
the inquiry and an explanation that he “ didn’t w2:-, 
to go up the street, but wanted information,’’ was met 
by the growling second insult, intended for an apology, 
that ‘there was so many thieves about, they had to 
stop every one.”’ At about which time, but for the pro- 
tection of his uniform, the policeman, judging from the 
wolfish eyes of his interlocutor, would unquestionably 
have been flogged in half a minute, as he deserved. 


half-past nine, a gentleman parsing Madison Square 
with a lady, and tempted to sit down for five minutes to 
enjoy the comparative silence and quiet, was roughiy 
ordered off the seat by one of the ‘‘ guardians of the 
peace,”’ with insulting epithets applied both to the lady 
and himself, a still worse ipsult by way of apology being 
tendered when the gentleman (who chanced to be a city 
official) took the blue-coated pig in hand and informed 
him what was coming next day. Instance number 
three: .A gentleman with a Jacy on his arm, having 
occasion to find a card among some papers in one of his 
pockets, one evening not long ago, paused before 
‘be bright light of one of the Broadway concert 
saloons, to examine his pocketful, when a policeman 
came up, took him by the shoulder, and ordered him to 
“move on and not stand in the street in that ‘ere 
way.”’ In that instance, but for the lady, the uniform 
would not have saved the aggressor ; and again the 
apology made was a worse insult than the original. 
Instance number four (and the last for which room just 
now suffices): The other day, when the Gunther store 
had just been damaged by fire and water, a gentleman 


| Instance number two: One night last summer, at about 





| pression ought to be given to the public appreciation 


more than gold, have been “received,” dined, wined | 


and liberality for what the sporting men cal] a “ short | 


patronise it to any extent until such ruinous rates are | 


passing down Broadway on his way to business stepped 
up to the closed door and looked in. Instantly the 
policeman stationed near ordered him away, with the 
usual brusquerie, and the information that: ‘Mr. 
Gunther didn’t. want anybody standing around there!” 
There was no one else near, so that the possible drawing 
of a crowd, which alone could have excused such an 
order, was not to be thought of; but the gentleman (who 
is well-known for his patience), walked away without 
stopping to enlighten the vigilant guardian of the 
public weal that neither he nor Mr. Gunther, nor the 
, whole police department, had a right to order a peace- 
able citizen away from any door in the city, where he 
did not show evidence of dishonest intention, where 
his standing did not involve any danger to himself or 
others, and where there was no presumption or prob- 
ability of gathering a mob. But that particular police- 
man and others of his kidney may be enlightened 
some day not too pleasantly. 

There are half a dozen other points upon which the 
police force of New York, for the instruction and effi- 
| ciency of which President Acton and his confreres, Super- 
intendent Kennedy, Inspectors Carpenter and Leonard 
are all laboring so effectually, yet need to be instructed. 
We shall take occasion to point out those peculiarities, 
one by one, and at intervals. Meanwhile, the one just 
| presented is sufficient for the time, if properly read and 

digested. 
| The Month of Pandemonium. 

That all the good people of New York are interested 
in the questions of national or local politics now in 
abeyance there is no ground to believe, but that all of 
them have an interest in the coming elections, and a 
| desire that they may be over as soon as possible, is 
sorecthing beyond doubt. _ Especially to those who re- 
side in certain localities where local politics rage with 
special fury, or to those who live along the lines lead- 
ing to certain popular halls of gathering, the month 
preceding election is literally a month of Paudemonium. 


| 


during the day seems to pervade the atmosphere; and 
when the night comes—that night which should be de- 
voted to rest and sieep—a worse torture come: with it. 
Brass bands jingle, bang, ited crowds rush 
by, shouts ring out on the “ still small hours ayont the 
twa’”’ from club-houses and saloons, all is unquiet, rest- 
lessness, botheration. The heavens be thanked that 
elections, like Christmas, only come at one little period 
of the year, for the wise remark of the toper would cer- 
tainly come into play were it otherwise: ‘It it feels like 
this to be sober for only a piece of the day,”’ exclaimed 
the old fellow, temporarily sobered off, and in the hor- 
rors of the transition, “1 should like to know what the 
poor devils do who are sober all the time!*" One month 
of political Pandemonium is bad enough—what would a 
year of it be? 


Amusements in the City. 


First among the amusements of the week closing 
October 24th, in delicacy and real merit, if not in their 
exciting character, may be reckoned the continued ap- 
pearances of of Mr, and Mrs, Howard Pau}, at Irving 
Hal, in their delicious patchwork entertainment, about 
which the public press (though always appreciative and 
favorable in tone) have not said half so much as the ex- 
cellence of the grogrammes would have warranted. Mrs. 
Paul, throughout, bas fully warranted the warm encomi- 
| ums, beth as a singer and actress, with which she came 

heralded; and in certain of her vocal personations—the 
*“* Dream of the Reveier” and the “ Imitations of Sims 

| Reéves,” the tenor--she is simply wonderful and unap- 
proachable. Mr. Paul is at all points an actor as well as 
a gentleman; aud in the old programme, in his “ Life 
of Julius Cesar” and bis “‘ Roger Whitelock,” very fine 
artistic talent has been exhibited. The week has seen a 
marked change in the programme, Mrs, Paul singing the 
“ Marsellaise,” ‘Come into the Garden, Maud,” and 
iy Pretty Jane,”’ in addition to the “ Reveler;” and 
Mr. Paul, throwing in “‘ I'm a Swell” with his “ George 
the Third” and “ Julius Cmsar.’"” The Pauls conclude 
their present New York engagement with Saturday, the 
96th. * * * At Waliack’s the feature of the weck has 
been Westland Marston's excellent and unexceptionable 
quiet new comedy, the ** Favorite of Fortune,” capitally 
played throughout and fitting the company “like a 
glove,” The * Fast Family ’’ has alternated with it, and 
another noyéliy, “ £100,000,"’ by Henry J. Byron, is just 
coming in as “ a good third.”” * * * At the New York 
Theatre Mr, Eichberg’s droll operetta,-“ A Night in 
Rome,”’ has been following the “ Dactor of Alcantara,” 
and delighting ali the lovers of the merry in music. * * * 
At the Wmter Garden Mrs. D, P. Bowers has been giving 
her really wonderfu: rendering of Lady Audley to excel- 
tent houses, though with very indifferent support. * * * 
Madame Ristori, at the Toeatre Francais, has been re- 
peating her fifth marked success, Phaedra, and on 
Friday evening added a sixth to ner triumphs as Lady 
Macieth. She, too, closes ber present wonderful rougd 








with the week, * * * At the Diympic Mr, Joseph Jeffer- 
son has been playing Caleb Plumer, in “ Dot,” badly 
supported, and sgarceiy up to his old miark in that cha- 
racter, though the play has drawn well, like all Jeffer- 
son's repertoire. * * * Miss Maggie Mitchell ber becu 
and is filling the Broadway to repletion in her perennial 
Fanchon, the one character in which 


she etanpds and 


A sort ot sulphury perfume from the bad breaths vented’ 


must stand alone. She has somewhat better support 
than usual in Messrs. Collard, Stoddart, Jack, ete. * * * 
At Barnum’s Mr. Levick, Mr. Brookes, Mrs. Prior, etc., 
have been playing to good houses, and a@ much- 
needed moral the sensational “‘ Ten Nights in 
a Bar-Room.”" * * * Though a little late, it should be 
said that we have evidently a new Patti on the operatic 
stage, the debut of Miss A. M. Hauck, at the Brooklyn 
Academy on Saturday evening, the 13th, having shown 
one of the sweetest and purest of soprano organs and a 
world of girlish vivacity as an actress, Signor Baragli, 
who made his American debut on the same evening, is 
@ pleasant tenore di grazia, a good actor, and will be- 
come a favowite. The Brooklyn Academy is again to 
have opera on the 5th and 6th of November, with Miss 

Kellogg and Signor Mazzoleni, in “‘ Faust,’”’ and with the 

debut of Signorina Ronconi and the reappearance of 
Signor Ronconi in “ L’Elisir d’Amore.” * * * Much 

expectation is being excited with reference to the return 

of Mr. Charles Dillon to the New York stage, fresh from 

his Western triumphs in the legitimate. He appears at 

the Broadway on the 5th of November as King Lear. 

* * * It need scarcely be said that the “ Black Crook” 

holds on at Niblo’s, very pronouncedly. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


—— The Middlebury (Vt.) Register makes the state- 
ment from statistics in the auditor’s office that the 
sounties paid to volunteers, substitutes and drafted 
men, with expenses attending the same, as paid by the 
overall towns in Vermont, except four which have failed 
22 make returns, is $5,210,412 86. The total war ex- 
venses of the State are considerably over $10,000,000. 


—— In Cincinnati the gas question between the people 
and the gis company has resulted in a movement for ihe 
as of the gas-works by the City Corporation, legis- 

tive authority having been obtained for issuing two 
and a half millions of city bonds in payment, in case a 
popular vote shall sanction the purchase. To ascertain 
tacts requisite for enabling their fellow-citizens to decide 
intelligently upon this matter, three prominent business 
men were sent to Pittsburg, where the conditions of the 
gas manufacture so closely resemble those in Cincinnati 
as to render example and comparison instructive and 
satisfactory. They were met by the officers of the Pitts- 
burg Gas Company with a degree of trankness worthy 
of imitation in all similar inquiries. The books of the 
Pittsburg Company were thrown open,and every inquiry 
found promptreply. The results of the year ending the 
30th of June last, of which a full statement is published, 
show that the Pittsburg Company made during that 
period 107,000,000 feet of gas at a cost of $97,000, which 
is only ninety-one and a half cents per 1,000 feet. 


—— General Pope proposes to gather all the Indians 
roaming in the Rocky Mountains and on the great plains 
of New Mexico into a reservation in the Mississippi 
Valley, and teach them agricultural pursuits. There 
will probably be a “ good time” if any attempt is made 
to carry out this plan, as if there is anything that the 
Indian is not, that something is agricultural. 


—— At the time of the explosion of the General Lytle, 
says the Madison (Ind.) Courier, a gentleman named 
Schlaret, of that place, found among the dead the body, 
as he ~ gy of his son. He took it home; the family 
confirm his ‘conviction; there was great grief in the 
house, and finally the funeral took place, and the body 
was interred in the family vault. One Saturday after- 
noon, to the amazement of everybody, in walked young 
Schlaret, alive and well. It was a case of mistaken 
identity. He had just arrived from the South. 


—— Miss Augusta J. Evans, the incarnately-rebel 
authoress of “ Beulah” and some other books, has pur- 
chased a marble mausoleum for the Confederate dead at 
Mobile, her native city. 


— It has been decided by the Court of Common 
Pleas in this city, in the case of Frederick Leybel against 
the National Currency Bank, that the purchase of sto'en 
bonds, after notice, with numbers and description of such 
bonds, confers no title to them. Of course this does not 
affect the common rule that the innocent holder of 
stolen securities has a good claim to it. 


— Aman from Kansas, fifty-five years old, arrived 
at Mobile, Ala., in a small skiff, last week, after a trip 
down the river of 1,800 miles. Soon after reaching there 
he fell into the river by accident, and was rescue ‘ by the 
police, who, finding he was chilly, took him to the hos- 
pital. The skiff contained ordinary cooking utensils, a 
rifle, shot-gun, pistol, and a little dog, a special tavorite, 
who was found innocently curled up at the bottom of 
the boat, quietly awaiting the return of his master. 


— An Irish gentleman, whose devotion to Ireland is 
notorious, but who some common sense, re- 
marked, when the Fenians began to move against 
Canada; ‘‘ It may be a very good thing to annex Canada 
to the United States, but I do not see why the Irish ser- 
vant girls in the United States should pay the whole ex- 
pense ot the undertaking.” 


Foreign. 


— Mr. J. C. O'Donnel, stipendiary magistrate in 
Dublin, Ireland, has been giving the world a rare ex- 
ample of justice. A boy of three and a half was brought 
before him, charged with begging in the public streets. It 
was not alleged that the poor baby was a Fenian or an 
advocate of tenant-right—had he been, we could have 
understood anything—he was simply begging, and the 
magistrate sentenced bim to fourteen days’ imprison- 
ment with hard labor in Richmond Bridewell. When 
the child arrived at the prison, presumably with his 
little fist in his eyes, and a general feeling that crying 
was @ relief, the Governor did not know what to do with 
him, had no uniform amall — and no clear idea 
of what would be hard labor to a baby. Having some 
vestige of common sense and humanity, however, he 
put him in hospital, and a report suggesting free pardon 
was sent lo government. 

—— The receipts for messages by the Atlantic cable 
are stated — to reach $5,000 a day, which amount 
may be considerably increased by a lower tariff. 

—— The appeal of the Marquis of Abercorn, as the 
male heir and representative of the first Duke of Chatel- 
berault, created in 1548, has been rejected by the Conseil 
a’Etat of Paris, not on a question of right, but solely 


on the incompetence of the Conseil d’Etat to regun- - 


sider or reverse the decree of the Emperor, who, in 
1864, recreated that title in favor of his relative, the 
present Duke of Hamilton, without any consideration 
being given to the claims of the Marquis of Abercorn 
to the original title. 


— The London papers tell the following strange 
story, with an air as if they believed it: Some years 
ago, a young Irishman, who had been educated at 
Trinity College, Dablin, and had been thrown by his 
friends upon his own resources, in consequence of his 
irregularities, arrived in Liverpool, waa engaged by a 
mercantile firm, and in time was appointed cashier in 
the office. One morning he was missed, and an investi- 
gation showed that he had sbsconded, taking with him 
£3,000. Nothing more was heard of him until a few 
days ago, when the firm, who had given up as lost for 
ever the £3,000, received a packet by pust from America, 
containing an order upon a well-known house in Liver- 
pool for £3,000, with 5 per cent. interest on the sum 
from the period when the sender—who proved to be the 

+ missing cashier—decamped. The packet also contained 
an account of the exploits of the sender since he left 
England, He had escaped to America, entered the 
service of a well-known dry-goods merchant at New 
York, and remained there until a year after the oat- 
break of the war, His “governor” was patriotic, and 
told each of his clerks that he would advance from $30 
to $5,000 to any of them who would join the army ‘of 
the North, The hero of this paravraph was the first to 
offer his services, He fought at Fredericksburg, Seven 
Oaka, and other places in Virginia; was with Sherman 
in the celebrated “march to the sea,”’ holding a sub- 
ordinate command under that general, and wound up 
by marrying the young widow of a wealthy Northern 
general, who fell at the head af his troops at Gettysburg. 





—— Visitors to Naples, and antiquaries especially, 
will have a great treat this wiuter, as it is in contem. 
plation te recommence the exc vations at Herculaneum, 
which have been so long suspended, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


The New Chicago Water-works, for Supplying Pure Water from 
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Lake Michigan. 
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THE CRIB AT THE LAKE END OF THE TUNNEL, NOW BUILDING FOR THE PURPOSE OF SUPPLYING CHICAGO WITH PURE WATER FROM LAKE MICHIGAN.—FROM A SKEICH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


THE NEW CHICAGO WATER- 


| 
WORKS. | 


No tess than seven of our illustrations, this | 
week, are devoted to one of those great utilitarian en- 
terprises with which.the Americans seem just now 
disposed to shame the aqueduct-builders of old Rome 
as well as the audacity of Napoleon in building a road 
over the Simplon Pass of the Alps. This enterprise is 
the New Water-Works of Chicago—the Queen City, of 
the West, and some time since installed in place as the 
great grain-market of the world, even pre-eminent over 
Trieste and Odessa. 

Chicago, as most of our readers well know, takes 
water (as one of our old volunteer firemen would say) 
from Lake Michigan, on the shore of which it stands. 
But Lake Michigan is like the human heart as character- 
ized in Scripture—it “‘casta up mire and dirt ’’ so often 
and so freely, that at and around the shores the 
quality of the water is not very far removed from that 
of the New York and Boston docks, with the single ex- 
ception of the salt in the two latter. As a consequence, 
the old Water-Works of Chicago, which drew their 
supply from the edge of the lake, were found to be 
supplying the good people of that city with a style of 
liquid for their tea-keitles and wash-tubs only one 
remove from that which Boston enjoyed when the eels 
began to come out of the water-faucets, and Philadelphia 
at the time when the dozen or two of infanticized babies 
were slowly corrupting at the bottom of the Schuylkill 
reservoir. 

But Chicago, lively and wide awake, as becomes a 
Wéstern City—Chicago did not sit down calmly under 
this infliction. It argued that though the water at the 
edge of the lake might be impure, that of some other 
portion, miles away from the shore and continually 
broken up by wind and wave, must be pure and healthy. 
From this sensible thought arose the enterprise of the 
New Water-Works—certainly one of the most audacious 
of modern enterprises, and eliciting from the London 
Times, one of whose editors has been on the spot, the 











praise of being ‘‘the greatest feat of engineering of 


WORKMAN REMOVING THE EARTH FROM THE FACE OF THE TUNNFL. 





MR. F. H. SCHELL. 


VISIIOKS TO TEE TUNNEL. 


| modern times.”” Nothing less was contemplated and 
| nothing less is now being secured, than taking water 
From two miles out in the lake and conveying it in an im- 
mense tunnel to the shore for distribution throughout the 
city! Itis of the arrangements for this work and of 
the aspects now or lately presented throughout it, that 
our Special has supplied us with these graphic illus- 
| trations. 

Tt need scarcely be said that in commissioning a 
Special for this particular examination, due 1eference 
was had to selecting that one of the corps-who knew 
something of water as a beverage. Good general health 
was also looked to, as the physical strain of one portion 
of the research involved no slight peril. 

Arrived, then, at Chicago, and the grain-works duly 
inspected, the Special set about the more urgent por- 
tions of his duty. For three days he diligently drank 
the water raised by the Ola Water-Works, coming out, 
at the end of that time, with a supposed average coating 
of Michigan mud in the internal economy, variously 
estim=ted at from half an inch to an inch in thickness. 
Then he accepted the courtesy of the contractors for 
the new works (to all of whom, and especially Mr. Gowan, 
he expresses many obligations for courtesies), and pro- 
ceeded to compare that water with the production of 
the middle of the lake. A small lake steam-tug was the 
means of reaching the “‘Crib” or covering over the 
lake-end of the Tunnel; and while on that voyage of 
two miles the Special, violently assaulted by the waves 
of Michigan, not only found perfect freedom from the 
remaining deposit of mud, but imagined that by some 
mistake he had been transported over to the British 
Channel in January! The “Crib’’ is shown in one of 
our illustrations, with so much of the stern of the tug 
as our Special remembers to have seen sticking out at 
any one time. 








Arrived at the “Crib,” and his gorgeous array changed 
to an old suit befitting the damp and slime into whichhe 
was going, Gown the shaft he went with two others, ip 
a box with wheels attached, thirty-six feet to the bottomo 
the lake, and then thirty-six teet more to the bottomed 
the tunnel—seventy odd feet altogether below the surface 
—into such a pandemonium of damp and darkness, except 
where the latter was relieved by a struggling lamp, # 
he had only read ofin the old mythology. Arrived a 
the bottom, the wheel-bottomed box proved to be a car, 
and away they went along the track at the bottom ofthe 

unnel, propelled (literally, for the fellow pushed, in. 
stead of pulling) by one-Irishman power, the human 


engine puffing out his complaints and his opinion that, | 


“Be dhe hair av dhe big bull-frog, dhe man dhat first 
pushed a bix box along in dhat way, niver did it himself, 
at all at all, but got some odher lazy beggar to do it— 
rest to his sowl, if he didn’t!”’ (In parenthegis it maybe 
said that the propelling power at the shore end is 
another description of donkey—not a donkey-engine,but 
a mule.) 

Our Special saw many interesting things in and abou 
the tunnel, of which we can only speak very briefly 
leaving the rest to his pencil. The excavations are be 
ing made from both ends, though the meeting will take 
place some distance nearer to the lake than the shore 
end. Much difficulty has been found in the excavation, 
in the necessity of blasting through rocks and in the 
occasional dripping through of water, suggesting a pos- 
sible catastrophe that, however, has not arrived. The 
whole work will be most substantial, the clay being 
blue, close, and hardening very quickly, and the inner 
or brick tunnel being about five feet in diameter, and 
laid with the utmost strength, in cement, for the preps: 
ration of which and for storing materials there isa gal- 
lery on either side of the main excavation. 


Of additional particulars we have only space to gives 
few, though important. To carry off the foul air, from 
which there were explosions at first, a tin tube (shown 
in one of the illustrations) runs along the tunnel, a new 
length being added as necessary. The work is princi 
pally done by practical miners, with pick, shovel and 
blasting apparatus; and the ordinary mining-lamp '8 
used to furnish light. Sometimes three men work oD 
what is called the “‘face”’ of the tunnel, at once, Our 
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The New Chicago Water-works for Sup 


1 was favored by seeing only one there, his sketch 
og the better therefor. 

pei aes the “ Crib,” our illustrations show the shore- 
a like an ordinary mining-shaft); the descent 
os tunnel by the shaft; the railway ride; working 
igo ne of the tunnel; laying the brick-work, and a 
of visitors inspecting the operations. Of our Spe- 
om? eport, the only remaining feature of interest is 
eeparioD of the water at mid-lake with the old 
er Chicago. He pronounces the new (with a very 
— tempering) an excellent beverage, and he joins 
h all the world in believing that Chicago will very 
» have plenty of excellent water, as well as an en- 

a ering display worth time and outlay in visiting. 
The New Water-Works are expected to be completed by 
the close of October or early in November, and the for- 


ton celebration at New York, will take place very 
ow hereafter. .Ot that event—one exciting much in- 
wrest iD advance throughout the West—our Special will 


ake due note, and we may possibly find in it additional ; 


patter of illustration. 


ouR BASE-BALL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Taz subject of our sketch of this week is 
Mr, Charles G. Thomas, the noted short stop of the 
gureka Club, of Newark. The Eureka Club was 
organized in 1859, and almost from its rise assumed a 
jeading position as a strong playing club, being also a 
gub of the highest social standing in New Jersey. 
From being one of the origival organizers of the club, 
wd among its most energetic officers, Mr. Thomas 
became the “crack player” in his position outside of 
Brooklyn, occupying an equal position as a short stop 
to that of such noted players as Pearce, of the Atlantic 
then the short stop of the country, and Grum, of the 
uexfords, For many years Mr. Thomas was the captain 
of the Eureka nine, aud under his command many a 
yell-fought battle terminated in victory. Of late years 
business—Mr. Thomas is paying-teller of one of the 
jeding city banks—has somewhat interfered with his 
rtunities for practice, end at one time last year he 
hel concluded to retire on his laurels, but we are glad 
to we that he has again resumed his old po-ition in the 
nine, and in the last match we saw him play in, he 
attended to his duties with his wonted skill and effect, 


THE TURN TABLE 
His coolness in critical emergencies and his judgment 
in availing himself of every puint of play offered is 
meof his most marked characteristics. A sure catch, 
sapid and accurate thrower, and his activity in “ back- 


palopening and introduction, in emulation of that of the | 
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OF IHE,GREAT TUNNEL 


WOREMEN CONSTRUCTING 


Are eof mtnenee’ “+S te erent, 


IN THE TUNNEL, 


ing up”’ the several positions of the in-field is such as 
to make ita very risky operation to attempt to run a 
base when the ball is within decent reach of him. As 
a batsman, too, his average each year shows him to be 





THE UPPER A®CH OF THE TUNNEL. 


in the front rank in handling the ash. Socially, ‘‘ Char- 
ley Thomas,’’ as his friends call him, is the favorite 
ball-player of Newark. Ever gentlemanly in word and 
action, on or off the field Charles presents to his 
brethren an example of a truly gentlemanly ball-player, 
which it would be well for all to imitate. 








THE LATE HON. JOHN VAN BUREN 


On our front page will be found a graphic 
portrait of another of the just-departed ‘‘men of the 
time,’’ John Van Buren, E-q., son of the late Ex-Presi- 
dent Martin Van Buren, and a well-known and popular 





member of the New York bar, as well as a public speaker 
and politican of more eminence than success. Mr. Van 
Buren’s death comes a little unexpectedly, as it had 
been hoped that his summer in Scotland would restore 
his broken health, at least to some extent; and it seems 
to have done so, as he left Liverpool for home on the 
Cunarder Scotia, on the 6th of October, with no threat- 
ening symptoms. He grew ill again, however, very soon 
after leaving Queenstown on the 7th, and kept his berth 
most of the time during the passage, except a single day, 
when he disobeyed the ‘orders of his physician, and 
spent « day on.deck, after whiely he failed thore rapidly, 
and finally died on the 15th, just as the Scotia was 
sighting land. His disease appears to have been that 
form of gravel known as inflammation of the kidneys— 
a disease now so fatally prevalent in America, and to 
which another well-known lawyer, the Jate James Hum- 
phrey, M. C., of Brooklyn, only a few months ago suc- 
cumbed after a trip to Europe in the hope of relief. 
John Van Buren was born at or near Hudson, in 1810, 
graduated at Yale College in 1830, and entered on the 
practice of the law at Albany. During the Presidency 
of his father, in 1837 or 1838, he visited Europe, and 
figured with so much pronounced distinction at the 
Court of St. James as to attach to him the name of 
“Prince John’’ (which ever after clung to him), and 
to create aridiculous but perhaps not unnatural ru,aor 


UNDER LAKE MICHIGAN, FOR SUPPLYING CHICAGO WITH PUBE WATEB, AT TBE FOOT OF CHICAGO AVENUE CIRCULAR PIEB. 


plyingZ Pure Water from Lake Michigan. 


that Queen Victoria, then looking for a husband and & 
littie circumscribed in her choice, had cast an eye to” 
ward the young American Prince of Kinderhook. In 
1838 or 1839 he married Miss Vanderpool, of Albany, 
who died early, leaving one daughter, still living, and 
the companion of her father’s last voyage. Though 
mingling much in politics, Mr. Van Buren has never 
held any office of prominence, except that of Attorney- 
General of the State of New York, to which he was 
elected in 1845. He seems to have been-—to speak 
plainly, however kindly, of a dead man—attached by 
turns to all the different wings of the Democracy— 


“Everything by turns, and nothing long;”’ 

and in that vacillation is unquestionably to be found 
the reason why one of the ablest lawyers of the day, 
and one of the best public speakers of any day—a most 
genial companion, and ‘‘ everybody’s friend,”” has died 
without achieving much more distinguished and en- 
during honor than can now be attached to his name. 
If he never became one of the first citizens of the re- 
public, however, Mr. Van Buren held a constituency of 
warm friends and admirers of whom any man, living or 
dead, might have been proud; and im his death the bar 
of New York, as well as the political world of America, 
feels, and will long feel, a loss of no secondary charac- 
ter. 





THE question ‘‘Has the moon an atmos- 
phere ?’’ is practically settled in the negative. The ab- 
sence of an atmosphere involves the absence of those 
conditions on which, so far as we can conceive, the pos- 
sibility of life, in any sense of the word, must rest. 
Without the presence of-air and of its correlative, water, 
our minds can picture nothing but the solitude and the 
silence of death. That such, in fact, is the present con- 
dition of the moon is the all but unanimous verdict of 
scientific observers. No movable spots, suggestive of 
clouds and vapors, are discernible on the moon’s face, 
such as the belts of Jupiter or the mobile spots of Mars. 
No traces of the usual phenomena of atmospheric refrac- 
tion are seen at the point of occultation of stars by the 
moon’s disk, either on the dark or the luminous limb. 
The moment of immersion, previously determined by 
calculation, is exactly that at which the immersion is ob- 
served to take place, or at least agrees with it to a degree 
of exactitude, allowing for the ordinary limits of error, 
which would involve a density of atmosphere only one- 
thousandth part of the density of our own. No such 
vacuum as this can, in fact, be produced even by our 
most powerful air-pumps. 











DESCENDING THE SHAFT INTO THE TUNNEL. 
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MY AUTUNIN DREAM. 
BY FRANCES LAMARTINE, 


As THEN it was, I see it still, 
The little cottage ‘neath the hill 


The maid that sat with unbound hair, 
With cold pale brow and beauty rare. 


4nd the light from out those mystic eyes, 
Seemed lent from realms beyond the skies. 


Methought the maiden longed in vain 
For something gone to come again. 


I wondered why such want of rest 
Had made its home within her breast. 


But when I saw that fragile hand 
Take up the pen from off the stand, 


And trace upon the written scroll, 
The thought-births of her restless soul, 


I asked the maiden no rehearse— 

I wondered not ; I knew the curse. 

I knew that, deep within her soul, 

Burned thoughts which flesh could not control. 
For poet-spirits do not live 

Upon the pleasures earth can givo, 

And common mortals’ highest-joy 

To poet-souls is but alloy, 

Long years have fled ; to-day.again 

I've sought the maiden : search is vain. 
The mossy cottage standeth yet, 

With Time’s gray seal upon it set. 

The rose-bush scratches ’gainst the pane, 
And the leaves blow off in the wind and rain. 
Beneath its shadow rests a grave, 

O’er which the long, dead grasses wavo. 
And dead leaves lie in little heaps : 
Around the bed where the maiden sleeps, 
The wind shrieks wildly down the hill, 
And sighs across the worn-out sill ; 
And in the dim light on the floor, 
That creepeth through the cottage door, 
The mocking silence of the room 
That fills my weary soul with gloom ; 

And o’er the earth, and through the air, 
Upon the clouds, and everywhere, 


I read this truth: that common blame 
Had reveled o’er the maiden’s name, 


And from the lips of those I met, 
I've learned that censure liveth yet ; 


For common mortal never learns 

How deep a poet-nature yearns, 

So earth’s cold hearths for ever chime— 

** How wrong to waste such precious time.” 
And then—“ What right hath poverty 

To dream of aught but drudgery !” 

So the maiden faded day by day 

As spirit struggled ’gainst the clay. 


And now she sleeps ; and her weary form 
Heeds not Life’s tempest or its storm. 


Her spirit rests in heaven's dear fold, 
Though the world is false, and dark, and cold, 


And e’en on earth, despite the blame, 
The laurel wreathes the maiden’s name, 


High Heaven! when will earth’s thoughtless 
t 

Learn what is right and what is wrong ? 

If vain to ask, O God, forgive, 

But haste the time when souLs MAY LIVE. 








"THE FREAK OF A GENIUS. 


Iv.—A LITTLE CLOUD. 


i 
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The young pair came home to receive a kinder 
welcome than they expected or deserved. Mr, 
and Mrs. Chandos, after the first surprise was over, 
were delighted at the brilliant match their ward 
had made, for Kent possessed a princely fortune, 
and St. George was known to be his heir. Mar- 
garet was deeply wounded, and full of sad forebod- 
ings, but for May's sake she hid her fears, and was 
motherly tender over the little bride. St. George 
she did not forglve, nor did she forget that he had 
taught her sister the first deceit that ever marred 
the confidence’ between them. A few words of 
reproach and a slight coldness of manner toward 
him were the only signs she showed ot the dis- 
pleasure and distrust she felt. To her surpriso, 
the chief culprit betrayed no repentance, asked 
no pardon, and met all reproaches with a defiant 
gayety which nothing could destroy. From his 
first interview with Kent he returned with a half- 
sullen, halt-exultant air, which puzzled Margaret 
almost as much as did the sad humility of Kent’s 
demeanor, for he appeared to assume the burden 
of the fault and silently endeavor to atone for it, 
May was too blissfully happy to see or care for any 
one but her husband, of whom she made an idol, 
which she worshiped like a devotee. This 
homage he accepted graciously, and repaid by 
ruling her with the tender tyranny which brides 
think so charming for a time. 

This hasty marriage produced the effect Kent 
had foretold. All the world talked of it, ran to 
see the young pair, re-read the poet’s book with 
renewed admiration, demanded another, and 
feed and flattered the St. Georges to its heart’s 
content, for youth and beauty, genius and wealth 
added to the romance, and left nothing :for the 
most critical to desire, The summer was a whirl 
of gayety ; but when the season ended and do- 
mestic life began Margaret’s forebodings proved 
true. May pleaded to remain with her sister, so 


a suite of of apartments were fitted up for them 
in the house of her guardian, and Kent lived 


| George fell to work also in his own peculiar way, 


alone in the adjoining villa. A door was cut in 
the wall, and he came and went at will, which 
Was but seldom, till September took the fashion- 
able crowd away, Solitary he lived, yet not in- 
dolent, for often, when she went late to bed, 
Margaret saw his light still burning, and caught 
glimpses of his thoughtful face bent over books 
and papers, weatiiig an expression’ she never saw 
at any other time. When his holiday ended, St. 


and then May’s trials began, The butterfly life 
she had been leading just suited her, and when it 
ceased she missed it, Love made her selfish and 
exacting, as it does many a woman whé lives in 
‘the affections only, Pettéd and indulged, she 
knew nothing of selfedenial or the art of living for 
others, St. George had been devoted for three 
months, and when he left her for hours she was 
fcrlorn, She never cared for books, and when 
they took her husband from her, she hated thei: | 
His genius had betn iter pride while it was satis- 
fied with vhe results already won; but when it 
began to long and labor for fresh laurels, she 
grew jealo.s of it, and, ignorant of the harm shé 
was doing, wearied and irritated her husband by 


“** Like ah angel,’ was all he said, with his pen 
in the inkstand, and a nod over his shoulder, 
hardly looking at me. 

*** Won’t you come and get ready, please?’ 

** * Not now ; go with Mrs Chandos; Fl come by- 
and-by:’ ; 

“T begged and coaxed, but he sciibbled on till 1 
took his pen away; then he just said, in the com- 
manding way he’s caught from Kent : 

© You must not distract me now. Go and show 
the world what a charming little wife I’ve got, 
and with that he led me to the door and bowed 
me Out in his most elegant manner: Well, I went, 
but hé tiever came, aiid wheti I got home he was 
locked up in the study, I kept awake as long as 
I could, and this morning found him fast asleep 
on the couch in his dressing-room., He had his 
breakfast sent up while we were in the gardens 
and then ran away to Kent’s den, where he has 
been ail day, Oh, Greta, it isn’t right! it isn’t 
right!” and the poor girl sobbed again oii her 
sister’s shoulder. 

Margaret had smiled and frowned as she 
listened, and when the story ended she sat silent, 
tenderly caressing the afflicted creature in het 





entreaties, reproaches and complaints. For a 
time he bore with her, trying to satisfy her by | 


every persuasive art in his power. But the girl’s | 
heart was awake, and hungry for that genuine | 


| love the absence of which she felt long before | 
| the hard truth broke upon her. She ceased to pe | 


& child, and childish things no longer satistied 

her ; yet, having taken a woman’s duties upon her | 
before she was fitted for them, they burdened and | 
bewildered her, and the hand that should have | 
helped her tenderly was busy painting ficticious 


this, yet could do nothing; for May, with a certain 
wifely pride, kept the trouble to herself, till her 
full heart overflowed, and her sister became her 
confidante. One evening Margaret found her 
sobbing in the sofa corner, and, after some hesi- 
tation, received an answer to her anxious ques* 
tions ; 

“*T haven't seen Saint all day, and am so tired 
of waiting I must cry. Isn’t it unkind of him, 
when he knows how dismal I am without him?” 

‘“* He is busy, dear, and forgets how time goes. 
He is not unkind but absorbed, and you must not 
reproach him ; for by-and-by you will be proud of 
the work for which he seems to neglect you now.” 

“IT dare say I shall; but I don’t see why he 
need write so soon and so much, Every one 
knows he can do splendid things if he tries ; why 
can’t he be satisfied with that for a year or two 
longer? .Greta, I often wish he wasn’t a genius, 
it is so hard to understand and suit him.” 

*T could have told you that, and prepared you 
to bear it, had you given me your confidence and 
waited wisely before you took this great responsi- 
bility upon yourself, my poor little girl,” said 
Margaret, sorrowfully. 

1 know it ; I wish I had; but it is too late now, 
and I must do the best I can. It would all be 
easy and delightful if he would only put away 
that hateful pen, and stay with me all the time as 
he used to do, One would think he had to earn 
his bread, he works so hard,” returned May, 
petulantly. 

“But the hateful pen is his delight. A man 
with a gift like his cannot let it be idle ; it asserts 
itself, and he must work as inevitably as the sun 
shines or birds sing. Do not blame him for that, 
but be patient now, that you may be proud of him 
hereafter. Give him entire freedom, and when 


to you all the more fond and faithful for your un- 
complaining forbearance.” 

* Ah, it is easy to advise when one merely looks 
on. You wonld be as angry as I am if you knew 
all, Let me tell you; I must tell some one, and 
if you won’t hear me I shall go to Kent; he is 
always ready to help to please me.” 

“Am notI? Dear May, if I have seemed in- 
different or cold, it was because I feared to speak. 
Things are changed now; Saint is more to you 
than I; he has the first right to your confidence, 


always, but not curious or anxious to come 
between you in any way.” 

“That is comfortable; now you shall be my 
Greta again, and let me tell you all my troubles, 
though I dare say you will only laugh at them.” 

* Will Saint hke it, dear ?” 

** No, but I shall do as I please. When I go to 
him with anything that vexes or puzzles me, he 
only says,‘ I’m busy now; another time, love,’ 
and there it ends, for he always is busy, and 
‘ another time’ never comes. He is selfish and un- 
kind, and I don’t love him half as well as I did, 
and I told him so yesterday,” cried the girl, 
passionately. 

** What did he say ?” 

“He laughed, and said I spoke like a child who 
had got tired of her doll, and when I cried, he 
laughed again and asked if Iwould like him to goand 
marry that dreadful Miss Roland as punishment 
for his sins. He always behaves in that way when 
I complain, and he treats me as if I was a baby. 
Ought I to bear it, Greta?” 

** Yes, May, bear it till you cure it by proving 
that you are a woman. Never complain or re- 
proach ; be cheerful, kind and gentle. Make 
happiness for yourself, and learn to get on alone. 
The wives of geniuses almost always have a high 
price to pay for the honor of bearing the famous 
name, the joy of being nearest and dearest to the 
famous man.” 


the composing fever is over he will come back | 


and I stand aside till you want me, glad and ready | 


arms, much troubled, yet uncertain how to act. 
May spoke first ; looking up with wistful eyes and 


caresses, charming gifts, playful excuses, and + comically pathetic tone, she said: 


“I can’t go on 80, for I cry and fret, and then 
I look ugly, and then Saint will hate me, and then 
I shall break my heart and die, If you were to 
speak to him in your quiet, wise way, I think it 
would set everything straight. He has stich 
respect for your judgment and opinions; that he 
will take your advice and not be offended, He 
said once that you had the rare art of ruling 
people without their knowing it. Do try to rule 


woes in most melodious verse. Margaret saw all | him, and make me happy.” 


“T will, but you must seem to be the one who 
wins him out of his abstraction. Ill teach you 
how, and you must learn to work as well as wait 
for his love,” 

**T can’t ; I don’t know how; I’ve beens petted 
and spoilt that I can do nothing. but fold my 
hands and be taken care of. You do it, Greta ; 
talk to him and don’t be afmid. You are his 
sister now, and he is so much younger it is quite 


Come, now, I’m going to ask if he is coming home 
to-night. Kent is out, I know, for I’ve been watch- 
ing all the afternoon.” 

Unable to resist the pleading voice, the eager 


the long window of a room on the ground floor at 
the Larches. A light was burning within, and 
pausing, they surveyed the scene before entering. 
St. George was alone ; not working, but lying on 
a couch, looking so wan and weary that Margaret 
relented and felt a sudden anxiety lest the young 
man should wear himself out too fast. Two trays 
stood on a side-table, with dinner and supper 
both untouched, but among the manuscripts that 
littered the writing-table appeared a half empty 
decanter and the remains of a cluster of grapes. 
** Worse and worse,” thought Margaret, as her 
eye went from these objects to St. George’s face, 
No inspiration shone there, nor the satisfaction 
which remains in spite of weariness after success- 
ful composition. A bitter, restless, moody ex- 
pression sat on his face, marring its beauty with 
the gloom of a desperate melancholy. Neither 
book, pen, cigar nor glass occupied him, but he 
lay staring at the wall with bent brows, and the 


sorb and harrass him, 

** Something worries him ; we will be kind, and 
perhaps he will let you comfort him,” whispered 
Margaret. ‘‘Go in and pet him, May. Ask no 
questions, but talk in your pleasant way, and see 
how he takesit. Til wait here.” 

Ready to forgive and forget his neglect and her 
own displeasure, May stepped in, went to him, 
knelt down, and with a kiss on his forehead, said 
softly : 

**You are very tired, Saint; won’t you come 
home and let me sing you to sleep as I used to 
do?” 

Turning his head, he gave her a strange look, 
asif his thoughts were so far away he found it 
difficult to call them back, 

“No, I want nothing,” he said, with an effort, 
evidently having but half heard her question. 

“ But you must not write any more; it is bad for 
you; Kent said so, and he knows. Do stop and 
come away where it is cheerful ; we all want you, 
and I’m so lonely when you are gone. Dear, do 
you know I have not seen you all day long ?” 

She laid her head down on the cushion beside 
his with a treacherous tremor in the voice she 
tried to make patient and persuasive. But he 
turned his face away, impatiently, and answered 
with averted eyes, like one driven to say unkind 
things in spite of himself : 

**You have got on alone for seventeen years; 
can’t you live without me one day, you exacting 
child ?” 

It wounded May deeply, and froze up the love 
ready to flow freely forth and comfort him. She 
rose, grieved and angry, saying reproachfully : 

*T shall soon live without you altogether, and 
learn not to miss you. Will that be pleasant ?” 

“« Try it if you like, then I can tell you,” he said 
with a mirthless laugh, that frightened her. 

“Can I do anything for you?” she asked 
meekly. 

**Leave me in peace, if you please.” 

She turned to creep away, but Margaret arrested 
her by stepping in with an indignant mien : 





**But I’m not dearest and nearest; he likes 


me, and the way he behaves proves it. You know 
we were going out toa charming party last night ; 
I made myself as pretty as I could in the colors 
he likes best, and waited for him. He didn’t come, 


loose coat, his hair all in a toss, and great blots 
on the beautiful liands I was so proud of. 
**DoI look nice, dear?’ I asked very sweetly, 





though I was angry. Wasn't that good of me?. - 


that stupid new book much better than lie does | 


801 went down to his study, land there he was in his | 


“St. George |” 

He sprung to his feet as if the clear voice had 
been a trumpet in his ear, and stood regarding 
| her with the bright, yet half bewildered look of 
| one who starts suddenly from sleep to find his 
| dream a fact. This glance came first, then shame 

sent a red flush to his forehead and made hig 

kindling eyes falter and fall before her own. An 
instant he stood so, abashed, yet ghastly, but 
when she spoke he looked up with the most en- 
gaging aspect of penitence and waited-smilingly 


proper for you to scold him when he is bad. | 


eyes, Margaret yielded, and they went together | 
through the dewy garden and the little door to | 


a ——— 
‘or the reprimand, This sudden ch: surprised 
but Ps not soften Margaret. — 

“T came with May to find you, an 
help hearing your ungentle welcome ae 
I speak, and for her sake you must forgive wat 
“Say what you will, I'll hearit. But first, | 
me say that I own I am a surly brute, Ma et 
an angel, but she drives me half dis z * 
being a mortal man, I lose my temper, [Is ra 
kinder welcome, little wife ?” 8 

He had spoken frankly, impulsively, a; 
ended, turned to May with ps cme = he ~ 
pect of repentant tenderness that touched both 
girls, and conquered one, May clung to him, tog 
happy for reproaches, and softly Caressing the | 
btight head leaning on his breast, St. Goorgs | 
looked at Margaret, saying humbly, yet with an 
irrepressible gleam of defiance in his eyes ; 

** Now, speak ; I’m ready for my sentence ang 

; ”» 
my punishment. 

“By confession and atonement you have lipht. 
ened both. Do not offend again, if you value May's | 
love and my respect. Now, by way of punigh.| 
ment, I condemn you to a holiday to-morrow and | 
the pain of eating your dinner at once,” 

“ Mercifal judge, I thank you. But I’ve had my 
dinner,” began St. George, evidently relieved at 
the playful change in Margaret’s grave tone, Ag 
he spoke, she pointed to the trays, and after g 
surprised stare at their untouched contents, he 
said, laughing : 

“Upon my word I thought I'd eaten it, Ire. 
member some one’s blundering in with it some 
time ago, and my saying, ‘Til come directly,’ but 
I forgot.” 

** Ah, Saint, better remember the dinner ang 
forget this.” 

There was an accent of sisterly solicitude in 
Margaret’s voice as she touched the decanter and 
gave him a warning look. 

‘Indeed you need have no fears of that sort,” 
he said, eagerly. ‘I don’t love it, and only take 
it because it keeps me up for a time.” 

“ Burgundy is a bad stimulant for a well man; 
put it by at once, and drink claret, if anything, 
You want some one to take care of you, else gou 
will be ill, May I play elder sister in good earnest 
aiid attend to these things? for they must not be 
neglected, unromantic as they are.” 

* Will you—can you? Won't it be a burden? 
No, I don’t deserve such kindness from you, Mar. 
garet!” and St. George’s face showed how much 
he felt this thoughtful friendliness in one whose 
tastes and pleasures were as intellectual as his 
own. 

“Tt will with all my heart; but don’t thank moe 
too much, for I am selfish in my offer. If you 
neglect rest and food and proper exercise, you get 
moody and—shallI say?—irritable. That afflicts 
May, and her trouble grieves me. If I quietly see 
that you go on properly, you will be kept in good 
temper and spirits ; May will be happy, and then 
I am repaid.” 

A shadow passed over the young man’s counten- 
ance 4s he said, with less animation than before, 
though with grateful eyes still fixed on Margaret's 
beautiful, benignant face : 





anxious, absent look of a man whose thoughts ab- | 


| J know itis not for my sake, yet it is pleasant 
| to be cared for by a woman. I never knew my 
| mother, and have been a lonely boy all my life till 
| I met you—and May.” : 

| The last words were added hastily, as his wife’s 
| little hand came stealing round his neck, a mute 
| reminder that another woman longed to care for 
him. His tone and look touched Margaret as much 
as the words ; and, seeing that she must take the 
lead if anything was to be accomplished, she be- 
gan her work by selecting from the neglected 
meals such viands as were still eatable, and, ar- 
ranging them invitingly, rolled up a chair and 
beckoned him, Putting May aside with a soft 
word. he obeyed, and ate his dinner with an ap- 
petite which he insisted was solely owing to the 
society of the two charming waiting-maids who 
served him. Margaret exerted herself to make it 
a merry meal, and May looked on, wondering at 
her skill, 

‘ Follow my example another time, dear. Watch 
and see how I do it, and improve upon it by-and- 
by,” she whispered as she passed her sister on her 
way to order coffee and send off the decanter. 

“I never can. It’s lovely to see you do it, but 
I’ve no power to imitate you. Go on, Greta—go 
on; I'll learn perhaps in time, if you are patient 
with me,” sighed May, and then went back to 
annoy her husband by upsetting glasses, jingling 
silver, and talking persistently of what he most 
desired to forget—her entire forgiveness of his 
late unkindness., 

With a warning glance Margaret silenced her, 
and, as St. George enjoyed the fragrant draught 
she brought him, she moved about the room, 
giving those touches by which some women know 
so well how to change disorder and discomfort) 
into beauty and refreshment. Talking the while 
in her cheerful way, and soothing the tired nerves 
with the music of her voice, she shaded the 
flaring lamp, let in the cool night-air, laden with 
odors, irom the garden, sent away the relics of the 
dinner, carefully laid the scattered papers straight, 
and in their midst set a lovely rose from her bosom 
in the empty wine-glass, as if gracefully hinting 
that it should henceforth be devoted to this harm- 
less purpose. When all was to her mind, she camé 
up to the young pair, and said, with the motherly 
smile which made her so womanly and winning: 

“ Now I shall go away and leave the children to 
enjoy a quiet hour together. : 
night, Saint, but let May sing to you, and to 
morrow we will plan our holiday.” 

“Stay, Margaret,” cried St. George, cising 0 
detain her. ‘ Don’t leave us ; we shail be happier 
with you. Stop alittle longer: it is so different 
when you are here. What can I do to bribe you? 

“ Read me your new work,” she answered, sure 
that this request would be denied, and 80 let her 
escape, for he never had permitted a look, a que* 
tion, even from May, and was singularly sensitive 
about showing half-finished poems. But now, , 





Write no more to | 
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ber surprise, he looked gratified, and answered 
instantly : 

“Nothing would please me more. I’ve longed 
to show it to you and to ask your opinion. It is 
done, but still in the rough, so you must pardon 
imperfections and help me to amend them, Sit 
here, and let me read, if I’m not too much over- 
come by this unexpected honor to do justice to 
m Lo 
Being really interested and eager to hear, Mar- 
garet readily complied, and, refusing the couch 
that May might sit beside her husband, she placed 
herself opposite, and soon forgot everything in 
wonder and delight. With May nestling against 
his shoulder, his manuscript spread out before 
him, and the mild light shining down upon his 
beautiful pale face, St. George read as only a poet 
can read his own words, At least one listener 
thought so, and, as the fine voice rolled on through 
the melodious pathos of the story, it seemed to 
endow the characters with life, and make an all- 
absorbing drama of their fictitious hopes and fears, 
Doubtless the reader received inspiration from the 
rapt face opposite, so eloquent with the varying 
emotions which proved his skill in touching the 
chords of that mysterious instrument, the human 
heart. May listened in silence, soon perceiving 
that this was a very different poem from the ro- 
mance he had begun for her. Any talented and 


.ardent yeuth could have written that, but only 
. true genius, kindled and uplifted by the strohgest 


passion of a man’s life, could have conceived and 
executed this great poem. Its beauty, tenderness 
and melody charmed and touched her ; but its 
power oppressed and bewildered her, for she could 
not comprehend it. St. George seemed to forget 
that he had two listeners, and addressed himself 
solely to Margaret, watching covertly the effect 
which he produced, and exulting init with a secret 
joy that glowed and glittered in his face, despite 
his efforts to conceal it. When the last lines came, 
stately sweet and solemn, beautifully ending the 
history of a man whose heroism ennobled life and 
made death proud to take him, St. George paused 
and looked at Margaret, waiting for her verdict. 
Still leaning forward, with clasped hands, lips 
apart, eyes fixed, unconscious tears upon her 
cheeks, and over her whole face a radiant expres- 
sion of admiration, wonder and delight too deep 
for words, she sat as if still listening to the lay that 
stirred her to the heart. 

“Ts it good?” he asked, simply. 

She drew a long breath, lifted her hand to put 
away a braid of hair that had fallen unheeded, 
felt her wet cheek, and with a brilliant smile, said, 
as her eyes shone into his, as never eyes had 
shone on him btfore : 

“It is perfect! I havé no words strong enough 
to express my satisfaction. Here is a proof of 
your power; see, you have won the tribute of*tears 
from eyes that seldom weep.” 

St. George made no reply, but in his face Mar- 
garet saw something that troubled her, and made 
her add with a woman’s tact: 

‘*Ask May her opinion; her praise will be 
pleasanter than mine.” 

She turned toward her sister and uttered an 
exclamation; May was fast asleep. She never 
forgot the look St. George gave her, as he said, 
with a bitter smile : 

**Is such praise pleasant? Issuch appreciation 
flattering—such society attractive to a man like 
me? Do you wonder, now, that I prefer solitude ? 
do you blame me that I lose patience when my 
most precious hours are marred by foolish de- 
mands and peevish complaints? Am I not suffi- 
ciently punished for the rash act which binds me 


‘for lite to a pretty child, when I long for the love, 


‘the help, and sympathy of a woman ?” 

“Hush! She will hear you?” whispered Mar- 
garet, pale with dismay, for the passion of his last 
words daunted her by showing in a breath the ful- 
filment of her worst foreboding. St. George had 
dropped his head upon his arm, asif to hide the pain 
he could not control, and at that sight Margaret’s 
womanly heart ached with pity, for well she knew 
the burden that must weigh down the young man’s 
aspiring spirit. Laying her hand on the neglected 
curls, she said, softly : 

**T do not blame nor wonder—I sympathize and 
hope. Do not despair, nor think that one act, 
however unwise, can utterly ruin your whole life, 
It was a mistake, but it can be retrieved in 2 
measure by love and patience. May will not 
always be a child ; she has a tender heart, a docile 
nature—you can teach and mold her as you will. 
Remember that you placed her where she is, and 
that your first duty is to fit her for the responsi- 
bilities you have thrust upon her. I will help 
you, but never let me hear again what I have 
heard to-night.” 

Here May stirred and woke, smiled, ard looked 
about her, happily unconscious of all shat had 
passed, and eager to excuse her rudeness, 

“It was lovely, Saint, and I was very im- 
polite to go to sleep; but I was awake so long last 
night, I really couldn’t help it, your voice was so 
soothing, dear.” 

“No matter, it was as well perhaps” and St. 
George broke from her hold to conceal his agita- 
tion. 

“Poor boy, his head aches, I know. Come 
home, and let me bathe it, and then g to sleep. 
Make him, Greta,” and May went towird him as 
she spoke, with the evident intention of coaxing 
the wayward husband. 

“Please go and rest—you need it,” said Mar- 
garet, 

** Come, then,” and suddenly taking May’s hand, 
he led her away through the garden, afer a back- 
ward glance, and brief “‘Good-nighi” to her 
sister. 

Left alone, Margaret stood a momentto recover 
hercomposure. As her eye roved aboutthe room, 
trying to recall the scene just enactel there, it 
fe)l upon the manuscript and lingered,.as if glad 
to seek comfort in the strong, sweet words she 
had so lately heard. Turning leaf aftr leaf, she 
read on, forgetful of time and place, and all un- 

conscious of Kent’s face fitfully appearing and 








disappearing at the window as he went to and fro 
with noiseless steps, wearing an expression of 
mingled remorse and regret, which would have 
startled her as much as the despairing echo of 
her own words that broke from Kent’s lips, as he 
turned away from a long look at the figure bend- 
ing over the book : 

“Deceit is almost the only sin I cannot for- 
give.” 





BOOK NOTICES, &C, 


Heten Forb. Bos- 
ton: Loring. 

A Fifth Avenue millionaire and his designing nephew, 

an expert copyist and his injured wife, a torged will 

and a crafty briefless lawyer, are the characters and 

elements wrought into this entertaining story. 


Tue Harpsurps or aN Hetress. By Mrs. 
Gore. New York: F. A. Brady, 22 Ann street. 

Nove who are acquainted with Mrs. Gore’s writings 

will fail to expect an abundant store of amusement in 

this work. 


Muy; on, Toe Hippen Cross. 
ELLEN GUERNSEY. Boston: Loring. 
This is a story of school-girl life. The heroine of the 
story, “Milly,” wearing a hidden cross, is a most lov- 

able character. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Ticsnor & Fieips, of Boston: ‘St. 
Martin’s Summer,” by Anne H. M. Brewster; 
*‘Leighton Court,” by Henry Kingsley; ‘Griffith 
Gaunt,”’ by Charles Reade; and “‘ Honor May.”’ 


By Horatio Acer, Jr. 


By Lucy 


From, Carueton, 413 Broadway: ‘Taken 
upon Trust;’’ “Recommended to Mercy;” “ Helen 
Courtenay’s Promise; ‘Kate Marstone;” ‘Pulpit 


Pungencies,”’ and “ Jargal,’’ by Victor Hugo. : 

From T. B. Pererson & Broruers, Phila- 
delphia: ‘‘The Story of Elizabeth,” by Miss Thack- 
eray, daughter of William M. Thackeray; ‘‘ Married at 
Last,” by Annie Thomas; “Fanchon, the Cricket,’ 
by George Sand; and ** The Lost Beauty; or, The Fatal 
Error;”’ a Spanish novel. 

The Atlantic Monthly tor November, pub- 
lished by Ticknor & Fields,of Boston, comes to us with 
its usual number of interesting articles. Also, Our 
Young Folks, an illustrated magazine for boys and gi: 1s, 
issued by the same publishers. 








THE CREAT FIRE AT QUEBEC. 


THE political philosopher who ascribed the 
cattle-plague in Europe to the existence there of a mon- 
archical form of Government, does not seem to have 
been much more at fault than his rival, who declared 
that the big fires on the American continent were the 
result of the republican institutions here prevailing. 
For if New York and other leading cities have been 
desolated by the devouring clement once and again, 
and if Pittsburg and Portland, as well as some of the 
California towns, have at one time and another been 
literally destroyed off the face of the earth, we have 
now the saddest of proofs that the Fire-Demon can 
make progress, when once duly at advantage, under the 
Union Jack, as well as under the Stars and Stripes. 

Scarcely have the ruins of more than half Portland 
become cooled, when Quebec, second in importance of 
all the cities of British North America, has followed in 
the path of destruction. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether the proportionate injury to the Canadian town 
is not greater than that of the Maine metropolis, while 
beyond a doubt the former will need much more time 
to spring back to any approach to its former standing 
and prosperity than the latter. 

The Quebec fire seems to have begun on Sunday 
morning, the 16th October, at about four o’clock, in the 
house of a grocer named Trudel, on St. Joseph strect, 
near the Jacques Cartier Market. The locality was what 
is designated as “low,” and the allegation is that it 
originated in the upsetting of a stove fromarow. If 
this should be substantiated, the origin was yet more 
culpable than the setting of Portland on fire with a 
firecracker. The wind was blowing little less than a 
gale, and the early hour in the morning, with its 
inevitable absence of people, made the first progress of 
the flames much more easy. When the Fire Brigade 
arrived upon the scene, the force the fire had assumed 
was well-nigh irresistible, and by eleven o’clock that day 
(a fearful Sabbath to Quebec), much of the lower town— 
in fact, the whole centre of the district lying between 
the Church of St. Sauveur and the lower streets, running 
parallel with the St. Lawrence, called the “ Plain of St, 
Charles,” was in ruins. The conflagration, spite of all! 
efforts, did not cease until about five Pp. M., when it had 
been in progress thirteen hours; and then it seems 
literally to have ceased for want of further material on 
which to prey. It is worthy of remark that a part: of 
the same territory was burned over in 1845, though 
the conflagration of that date was much less destructive 
as well as much less extensive. 

Different computations place the number of houses de- 
stroyed at from twenty-five hundred to three thousand, 
the number of homeless people at eighteen to twenty-five 
thotisand, and the loss in money at from two and a hal¢ 
to three millions of dollars. Only a small proportion of 
this was covered by insurance, the new tax laws of 
Canada making it unprofitable for the United States 
companies to take risks in Canadian cities, and a large 
proportion of property consequently lying uninsured, 
The comprehensive sketch made on the spot by our 
Special Artist, and to be found in this number, gives a 
very good idea of the area devoted to destruction; 
while in two accompanying sketches some of the shifts 
to which the homeless inhabitants have naturally re- 
sorted are likewise indicated. 

It need not be said that the fate of Quebec has excited 
commiseration throughout the Provinces, aud in the 
States as well. Collections have been made in many 
places for their benefit ; provisions have been 
gent to the suffering, and all the tent accom- 
modation possible made for the houseless ; and no 
doubt that Mother England will be careful enough 
of a child, even of a half-discarded one, to respond 
liberally to her appeal for aid in this calamity. There 
are two consolatory circumstances of no slight con- 
sequence to be noted: one, that the ioss of life was 
very slight tor so extensive a conflagration; and the 
other, that Quebec, though colonial, is part of the West- 
ern Worid, where better built cities always rise quickly 
and substantially from the ruins of the old, 








CRAND BASE-BALL MATCH 
Of the Atlantics and Athletics at Brooklyn. 


One of our prominent illustrations this week 
is of an event of importance in the “ National Game,” 
which has at once aroused the interest of all the craft, 
and proved that Brooklyn, instead of being the “ third 
city in the Union,” is literally the first, now that it 


contains the opera-house, and owns the champion base- 
ball club. The match was to have been played at Phila- 
delphia the week previous: but the arrangements of the 








Philadelphia police were either so defective, or the 
populace of that provincial town displayed so little 
decency, that the grounds were broken in upon, and 
the match was of hecessity postponed. The postpone- 
ment was made (very sensibly; under the circum- 
stances) to the Capitoline grounds, at Brooklyn, where, 
on Monday, the 15th of October, the championship was 
duly contended for by the two clubs, in the presence of 
not less than 20,000 spectators. The grounds were 
handsomely and conveniently arranged; the representa- 
tion of base-ball “actives ”’ from all parts of the Union 
and from Canada was truly cosmopolitan; and no out- 
side incident of any marked character marred the pro- 
priety-of the event, except the somewhat pronounced 
efforts (sometimes successful) of the Long Island 
gamins to secure rides in the temporarily abandoned 
vehicles of the visitors. Nor was there any casualty 
worth remembering, except in a split finger of Mr. 
Berckenstock, of the Athletics, in a plucky catch, which 
put out his man, 

The game was called at precisely one o’clock, aid 
opened with very little delay—both clubs evidently 
good-humored as well as on their mettle. We have not 
space, in the press of other current eventa; to describe 
the match technically, spite of the mass of interesting 
material gathered on the occasion. Suflice it to say that 
the Atlantics led a little irom the start, seeming to have 
“luck” a little with them, as well as playing with 
spirit, but no discouraging prospect for their opponents 
opening until the seventh inning, when the Atlantics, 
who had previously scored twelve to the Athletics’ eleven, 
added the heavy figure of eight to the score, and made 
the ‘balance up-hill work for the Philadelphians, 
Thenceforward the victory ot the Atlantics was very 
nearly a “foregone conclusion,” and the remaining 
scores of three and four to the Athletics’ two and one 
ended the affair briefly and brilliantly, The Atlantics 
held at the close of the contest, what they had certainly 
battled nobly to retain—the position of the Champion 
Base-Ball Club of America. The umpire in this excit- 
ing contest was Mr. Flanley, of the Excelsior Club; the 
scorers were Messrs. Monck and Benson; and the tech- 
nical score of the game (which occupied about three 
hours) was as follows: 






ATLANTIC. oO. RB. ATHLETIC. oO. R. 
Pearce, 8. 8......0+0+- 4 2 Kleinfelder, r. f...... 31 
Smith, 3d b..... V0.0. 3 & MoBride, p. ...00.... 4 9 
Chapman, 1. f........ 3 3 Reach, 2d b.......... 23 
Creme, BE Diccccenece S @ WHR GE Gieccccccee B I 
Btart, ist b......+.... 1 6 Berckenstock,Istb... 5 0 
Pratt, Porccccccsccsce & 9 DOCKS, C.cccccccsee 9 8 
Ferguson, r. f........ 5 2 Sensendorter, Lf..... 5 1 
Galvin, c, f. 2 3 Fisler, c.f....se..0002 1 4 
BREA, Cc cccccccscsce 4 1 Pike, 84 d....ccccccee 1 8 

Total vvccocccrcs 27 27 BO cccccsces « 2717 
INNINGS. 


Ast. 2d. 3d. 4th. 5th. 6th. Tth. 8th. 9th. Total. 
Atlantic...0 4143232 18 8 @ 27 
Athletic... 0 2 3.3 83 08 2341 17 





RACS IN ENCLAND. 


Unver instructions from the medical officer 
of the Privy Council, Dr. J. 8. Biistowe made inquiry 
last year into the influence of the rag trade in spreading 
infectious disease. The investigation was instituted in 
consequence of a representation that an epidemic of 
small-pox at Thetford, in the previous year, was occa- 
sioned by some women being employed in cutting up 
foreign rags in a paper-mill. Foreign rags, as Dr. Bris- 
towe learnt, are now imported into Great Britain from 
almost every country ; they come hither even from Japan 
and the most remote States of South America, but the 
continent of Europe is the chief source of supply. The 
bags containing them are not opened in the docks, and 
very rarely in the rag-merchants’ warehouses, but trans- 
raitted in the condition in which they have been im- 
ported to those who purchase them for the purpose ot 
their manutactures. Home rage also, for the most part, 
pass through the hands of the wholesale rag-merchants, 
who are chiefly conyregated in London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester and Bristol; but before reaching them they pass 
through various other hands, the marine-store dealers 
and the collectors of household rags assorting them 
more or less before selling them. The rag merchants, 
however, have to re-sort some. Generally there is no 
process adopted by the trade for cleansing or disinfect- 
ing rags up to the moment at wiich they leave’ the rag 
merchant’s beyond such as may be involved in the sort- 
ing they undergo. 

Rags collected in country districts are, as a rule, 
cleaner than those collected in towns. Irish rags are 
generally very filthy, and many foreign rags (such as 
Italian, Spanish, Russian, and especiai!y Egyptian) are 
often not only dirty, but most offensive in smell. Such 
rags as are useless for any other purpose are emnployed 
as manure in hop-grounds. With this exception, all 
woolen rags are converted into shoddy, and articles 
consisting of a mixture of cotton and wool (called 
**challies”) are now made available by removing the 
cotton by means of sulphuric acid. The cotton and 
linen rags go to the paper-mills, which also turn to ac- 
count many other materials, such as old paper, pawn- 
brokers’ tickets, and the minute disks which are 
punched from postage stamp shects, not to speak of 
straw and esparto grass. There are supposed to be in 
the United Kingdom 370 or 380 paper-miils; the quan- 
tity of paper made weekly at each varies from one to 
seventy or eighty tuns, the amount of rags used being 
about five per cent. in excess of the pap r manufactured. 
The number of hands employed at a will ranges from 
four or five to seven hundred. 

One of the first processes to which the rags are sub- 
jected at the mill, is that of dusting, by which is re- 
moved not only the extraneous dirt, but much of the 
anima! filth which has become incorporated with them 
while in use. In some of the larger mills this is the 


| first process, and is done by beating by machinery. The 
| rags are thus, before being placed in the hands of the 


| 
| 


| 





rag-cutters, deprived of much of that which is likely to 
be offensive in them; and the rag-cutting room—which 
is always a dusty and not agreeable place—is rendered 
much more cleanly and sweet than it would otherwise 
be. But in many mills the dusting is not effected until 
after the rags have been cut and soried. There is a 
single mill, Mr. Joyson’s, in which from 250 to 350 rag- 
cutiers are employed. On inquiry among the work- 
people in London at the rag merchants’ warehouses and 
the marine-store dealers’, Dr. Bristowe failed to obtain 
any evidence that intectious diseases have been brought 
to them through the agency of rags, or that any fear 
prevails among them on the subject. 

In various vaper-mills, however, (a minority of the 
whole number), he found the work-people disposed to 
attribute infectious diseases to the rags; and the evi- 
dence he collected, seems to show that small-pox and 
other infectious diseases are very rarely introduced into 
paper-mills by rags, but that their wntroduction is pos- 
sible, and occasionally does take place. 

In the Thetford case it was clearly shown that small- 
pcx was introduced into the town in 1864 by foreign 
rage cut up by women at a paper-mill there. The epi- 
demic lasted six or seven months, and caused sixteen 
or seventeen deaths. Dr. Bristowe got no evidence 
whatever of the conveyance by rags of any other disease 
than small-pox. He doubts if our hospitals ever sell 
their infected rags, and he doubts whether it is not ex- 
ceptional to sel] distinctly infected articles, even in the 
case of private households. The chict danger would 
seem to be incurred by the rag-collectors and retail rag- 
dealers, who even live among the rags while they are 
yet fresh; but it reets with them to buy or decline to 
buy rags which are foul, and it is believed that they do 
sometimes exercise such a discretion. 


Before rags reach pegenenti, they have been, for the 


Most patt, exposed in various ways to the atmosphere, 
and the preliminary dusting in the large mills must 
tend to deprive them of any tion. After they have 
been cut, they are boiled and subjected to chemical 
agencies, and n ily rend altogether innoc- 
uous, 

With the exception of a ion that care be taken 
that the work-people engaged among rags have been 
Vaccinated, Dr. Bristowe could only recommend tbat it 
might be made a misdemeanor knowingly to sell or buy 
rags which have been used about persons suffering from 
infectious disease without previous washing or other- 
wise disinfecting; but it would be a difficult matter to 
convict any one of the offense. The compulsory use of 
disinfectants would be attended with an amouut of in- 
convenience and expense which the trade is not at the 

resent time in a condition to bear. Mr. Simon, review- 
the report, considers that the rag trade does not 
play ahy considerable part in the distribution of con- 
— disease; but more than this cannot be main- 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


“Wrz, Tom,” said a blacksmith, to his 
apprentice, ‘‘ you have been with me now three months, 
and have seen all the different points in our trade. I 
wish to give you your choice of work for a while.” 

«“ ‘ee sir,’ 
cunt ell, now, what part of the business do you like 

s' Ld 

“ Shuttin’ up shop, and goin’ to dinner, sir.” 


Tue Larcest Room rn THE Wortp.—The 


room for improvement. 


Wuen Eve told Adam to chastise his son, 
what five Scriptural names did she use ? 
“Adam,” Seth Eve, ‘Cain Abel.” 


A woman being enjoined to try the effect of 
kiudness on her husband, and being told that it would 
heap coals of fire on his head, replied that she nad tried 
**bilin’ water,”’ and it didn’t do a bit of good. She was 
doubtful about the efficacy of ‘* coals.” 


‘* Back stockings of all colors,’ 
advertised in a country newspaper. 


Tam Mayor of a small commune, when lately 
presented to the Empress of France, spoke to the Prince 
Imperial, asking him his age. 

“Tam ten,” answered the prince. 

‘**So young, and already the son of an Emperor of the 
French!’’ exclaimed the Mayor with great emphasis. 


THERE is a pious lady in New York, a 
when she is unable to attend church, sends her ca’ 


BassoMPIERRE, French Ambassador to Spain, 
was once telling Henri Quatre how he entered Madrid. 
«I was mounted on the smallest mule in the world.” 

“Ah!” said Henri, “what an‘amusing sight, the big- 
gest ass on the smallest mule !” 

“Twas your Majesty’s representative,”’ was the re- 
joinder. 


How THE Dzacoy,cot Excrrep.—A few years 
since; near the city of N——, in Connecticut, lived and 
preached old Parson B——, who was a bit excitable and 
near-sighted. One day he had been to the city with his 
horse, and among his purchases was a barrel of flour, 
the head of which was partially out. 

On the way home, the old man was overtaken and 
passed by a fast youpg man, driving a fast horse, and 
putting on “‘much” airs. Now, the parson’s horse was 
usually a quiet, steady-going animal enough, but he 
couldn’t stand that sort of thing; so he started after 
him of the fast order in good earnest. 

The jolting of the wagon at length jarred the head 
completely off the barrel, and the strong wind which 
was blowing directly after the son, blew the flour all 
over him and the horse. At last the fast young man 
was left, and the e reached; but the speed of the 
horse was not check ; 

In driving through a street to reach his home, he 
camé in contact with one of his deacons, who was natu- 
rally surprised to see his minister driving at such a pace, 
and aignaléd him to stop. : 

“Why, Parson B—,” said he, “ what on earth is 
the matter? You seem greatly excited.” _ 

“Excited!” yelled the old man; “excited! Who 
wouldn’t be excited ?—snow-storm in July. Get up, 
Dobbin!” 

The deacon smiled, but was silent. 


, 


were lately 


A Sr. Louis paper says: ‘‘A timid gentle- 
man, some days ago, met one of our bluff, burly doc- 
tors, who is more noted for the force than the polish of 
his language, when the following colloquy ensued: 

* «Doctor, what shall I take for the cholera?’ 

«The cholera! have you got the cholera?’ 

“ee No.’ 

** «Well, take the cholera first.’ ’”’” 


Was Eve high or low church? Adam thought 
her Eve-angelical, 


Wuen were there only two vowels? In the 
days of no a (Noah), before w and i (you and I) were 
born. 


‘‘Srr, you have broken your promise,” said 
one gentleman to another. ’ 

“Oh, never mind; I can make another just as 
good.” 


Sticut changes make great differences. 
“ Dinner for ndthing”’ is very good fun; but you can’t 
ray as much of “ nothing for dinner.” 


Tue late Walter Savage Landor left the sub- 
joined lines as his own epitaph: 


“J strove with none, for none were worth my strife; 
Nature I loved, and after Nature, Art, 
I warmed both bands before tiie fire of life; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” 


‘*Ts your horse gentle, Mr. Dabster ?” 

“ Perfectly gentle, sir; the only fault he has got (if 
that be a fault) is a playful habit of extending his hinder 
hoofs now and then.”’ 

“By extending his hinder hoofs you don’t mean 
kicking, I hope ?”’ 

“Some people call it kicking, Mr. Green; brt it is 
only a slight reaction of the muscles ; a disease rather 


than a vice.” 


‘* URNING ONe’s Money.—There was a build- 
ing going up, on California street, San Francisco, not 
long ago, of a most original and dismal style of archi- 
t.cture, forcibly reminding one of a graveyard, and 
bringing up other funereal associations. The “pro- 
fessional gentleman” who had charge of the construc- 
tion, was said to have taken the job “very cheap.”’ 
Furthermore, the most prominent ornamental feature 
of the structure was a row of gigantic urns, closely 
resembling those in which the ancients were wont to 
deposit the ashes of their dead. A rival archit ct 
‘(probably a jealous “ cuss,”” who would like to bave had 


the job hime but couldn’t get it), was passing the 
building, on: y, when, glanting at the melancholy 
ornaments referred to, he muttered : 

«“ Well, I fear —— won't make much of his contract 


but I see that he is is likely to earn (urn) all his profits * 


Frexcu poets must be in great want of o 
subject for their labors, as_one of them has recently 
written a poem tothe pork disease, and had it set to 
music. Think of an epic to the 7yrichwna, and the ce- 
lightful sensations of the diners before whom it should 
be sung, with roast pork, boiled ham, and sausages, form- 
ing an important part of the repasts! 


At Cardinal] Cullen’s levée in Dublin, an ode 
was sung 200 lines long—from its length just the thing 
to sing the praises of the cable. Wobat a solo! fifty 
verses! only second to that celebrated 119th Pealw 
which used to be sang in some of the old Puritan 





households ag a little preparation for an early break- 
fast! 
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NOT MINE TO GIVE! 
BY R. ©. SPENCER. 


You ask what I have not to give! 
Who has it lives beyond the wave: 
He left me, as I bade him leave, 
But all he asked for, that I gave! 


¥ cannot give you love ; he came 
And went, and with him went away 
My heart !—his wife in all but name, 
In patience will I wait my day! 


Forgive me! you have loved me well— 
Have asked me kindly ; do not grieve! 

My life against his steps doth dwell— 
It is not mine—not mine to give! 


Across in those dim Eastern lands 
I see him as I saw him then, 

When in his own he took my hands, 
With pleading that was not in vain! 


The day will come: far he may range, 
In love he may have changed to all 

But me—to me he ne’er can change! 
Llisten! I shall hear him call! 


If in my weakness I have led 
Your thoughts too often here to rest, 
Oh, ’twas not willingly ! I said— 
Again I say I leve him best! 


You, dear my friend, another heart 
More worthy and more free must find— 
hear, as your sad steps depart, 
The roaring of the ocean wind! 








LADY INEZ: 


OR, THE 


PASSION FLOWER. 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER III,—THE ENGLISHMEN. 
WHEREVER you go up and down the world, 
north or south, due east or west, valley or hill- 
top, river or sea, you will be certain to find the 
madcap Englishman, who appears to be nobody’s 


vyrant in the world--his skipper, the man who 
saves the yacht from being at the bottom about 
once in every twenty-four hours by his tyrannic 
refusal to work the craft as the yachtsmen would 
have her worked. 

This skipper is generally hard of head and soft 
of heart, and is never so happy as when tumbling 
about in a half gale, for then the “lads,” as he 
calls his employers to himself, are at their best 
and are happiest. 

This old skipper is generally a bachelor with a 
veritable remembrance of a dead love, or @ poor 
old widower who has no home on shore. 

He is a kind of unacknowledged marine father 
over the youngsters who employ him, and when 
they have been on shore for a spell, upon their 
return they generally find some kind of explana- 
tion of their absence for the old commander, who 
says: 

“Ay, ay, sir,” and turns in satisfied now all 
hands have been mustered. 

ThL.se vagabond gentleman we are talking 
about of course sometimes take part in catas- 
trophes. The yacht puta in at Naples, an ascent 
of Vesuvius is made, and one of the party meets 
with his death from a. fall; a Mediterranean 
squall, which comes on as suddenly as a shrew’s 
anger, bodily carries off one of the fellows ; or an 
ascent of the great pyramid brings on a sun- 
stroke. Sometimes your yachtsman gets into a 
street row, and is stabbed ; sometimes he is taken 
up on a false charge, and sometimes he is 
wrecked. 

But the probability of all these, and a thousand 
other risks, helps to give zest to the yachting 
life, for the brave man finds little pleasure in a 
certainty of safety, and as we have said, a yachts- 
man is almost always a brave fellow. 

Now these general observations, with regard to 
yachtsmen in general, apply admirably to the case 
of Albert Fairhoe, called generally by his sisters 
and pretty cousins, Berty, and by the men about 
him, Hoe or Al. 

He and three others, his equals in candid coun- 
tenances, similarity, brightness, fearlessness, and 
imaginary disappointed affection, had yachted 
about the world until tbey found themselves on the 
other side of the Atlantic, dropped anchor in the 
doubtful harbor of Vera Cruz, and set out for 
Mexico city. 





enemy if he be not his own, which he himself | 
dovs not suppose for a moment. 

These wandering fellows always have a belief | 
for the greater part that they are traveling to dis- | 
tract the mind from certain painfulremembrances, | 
But when you come to hear their histories—and | 
they are frequently quite willing to give them at 
some lergth—it will generally be found that the 
social storm, to the history of which they give 
such tremendous emphasis, has generally taken 
place in a tea-cup. 

These tourists, all the world over, are men who 
really have a complete passion for roving, and 
who having time, money and some courage are | 
sure sooner or later to find their existences 
blighted in some excusative manner, which gives | 
them the opportunity to buy a new gun, a capital 
dog, a yacht—and so be off. 

To hear them their griefs have been great—to | 
observe them, you know that for them really grief | 
has never existed, | 

A pretty cousin has waltzed twice with that fellow |, 
in the Lancers (simply because that fellow in the | 
Lancers can go round) ; Jennie, with whom we | 
were falling quite in love, was helped three times 
at the picnic, by that fellow from the hall (simply | 
because she sat next him), and we were at once 
broken-hearted ; and there could be nothing for | 
it but going about the world in a yacht. | 

And the great fun to be found in these fellows is | 
this, that persistently they will believe that really 
and truly they are blighted beings calling for | 
pity. | 
Sometimes they go home, say when the yacht 
has fouled with a barge, or the captain run away 
with a barmaid, or the “boy” has been found 
drunk in the middle of one of the champagne 
cases, and reaching the Downs, they find that 
Jennie, or Laura, or Victorina, as the case may 
be, is either married, or become too broad in the 
chest, or is discovered to be really vulgar, or 
engaged to a middle-aged gentleman, for whom 
she has been knitting a new kind of under-waist- 
coat. 

And thereupon these agonizing discoverie | 
combined with the knowledge that after kicking 
about the world at perfect liberty for a 
month it is not pleasant to mind the proprieties, 
be quiet all the week, and sing psalms on a Sun- 
day—and then off again on another cruise. 

Happy young people—thinking to a man that 
they ought to be pitied. 

Men of this kind drift together as readily as do 
gailors in a crowd, and almost as readily well met 
in a moment, 

Sometimes, on one yacht, you shall meet half a 
dozen of these rovers, all equally with a grievance, 
which is a kind of justification, and all equaily 
good in navigation, tobacco, billiards, a hand of 


' stores,’ 


** When may the Grace expect you back, gentle- 


| men ?” asked the skipper of the yacht—the Grace 
| in question. 


“Really don’t know,” replied Fairhoe; “ ex- 
pectations are bad, old boy.” 

His three companions laughed. 

‘** All right, gentlemen,” said the skipper, touch- 
ing his cap. 

Then he took a turn up and down starboard. 

The boat had pushed off, and was six oars’ 
length from the yacht, when the skipper suddenly 
broke away from all etiquette, whether marine or 
otherwise, and rushing to the bulwarks, he leant 
over to a fearful extent, and hailing his masters 


| and employers as though they were a fair furlong 


away, he put his hands, after the manner of a 
speaking-trumpet, to his mouth, and shouted : 

“Ahoy, lads. If you must go among them 
Injins, whatever ye’re up to, don’t rile them damn 
Mexican knives; they rips up quick, and if one 
paid you a visit, the Grace ’ud see no more of you 
than a wooden great coat, which is not pleasant 
wear anyhow.” 

** All right,” shouted Fairhoe ; ‘you look after 
the yacht, Blayser, and we will take care of our- 
sclves—ta, ta. Don’t pray too much in the liquor 

Then the others joined in a laugh, 

Captain Blayser went down the companion. 

He prayed immediately. We can procure the 
prayer, Here it is: 

“cc Boy.” 

** Yes, cap’en.” 

** Water.” 

“Yes, cap’n” (with a grin), 

ce Boy.” 

** Yes, cap’en,” 

The boy played the part of steward. He was a 
teetotaler, and could not be dislodged from his 
principles, which indeed had led to the steward 
elevation. 

** Tobacco.” 

** Yes, cap’en” 

** Well, what are you waiting for?” 

** Ay, cap’en” (going). 

“ce Boy.” 

** Yes, cap’en.” 

** Sugar.” 

** Yes, cap’en” (grinning). 

* Hot water.” 

“Think you said hot water, cap’en ?” 

**No, I didn’t.” 

** Certainly, cap’en” (going). 

** Boy, what the devil are you sheering off for? 
Any Hollands still in store ?” 

* Six cases, cap’en.” 

** Boy—Hollands.” 

* Yes, cap’en.” 

When “ boy” had set all these things before the 
**cap’en,” he judiciously went, with his eyes 





cards, light reading and gentlemanly feeling. 

+ They rarely quarrel, these fellows, and they are 
equally the delight and worry of every port into 
which they drop. . 

All are angled for matrimonially, and now and 
again one is hooked, and his companions, having 
seen him “turned off’—which is the English of 
yachtsmen for “‘ married”—they sail away, leaving 
the recalcitrant mate to his new wife and do- 
mesticity. 

The other sex say this kind of man is selfish, 
Perhaps he is, but ‘he is a very jolly and charming 
fellow, nor is he wanting in bravery. 

Generally speaking, he is candid-looking, open- 
faced—-in a word, as much like a sailor as a gen- 


tleman can be. He is between twenty and thirty | 


year of age, and he generally has a tenor voice, 
He goes about the world, free, unshackled, and 
with the prestige of an Englishman with him 


wherever he may let go anchor. He has but one 


| turned in, as though they wanted to make a call 
| upon each other, and were complaining of the ob- 
| structive bridge of the youth’s nose, and with his 
| tongue thrust into one cheek, after the manner he 
' always used when ashore, and walking behind a 
| nursemaid with a calm child jooking over her 
| Shoulder, which infant immediately went into 
| screaming convulsions of terror. 
“Boy ”"—his name was Habukkuk Gripplegate 
| —fought fifty-seven battles at school, and admitted 
| himself beaten in thirty-nine, all through poking 
| his tongue into his cheek—a horrid cheek, like 
| India-rubber, and he could poke out his tongue 
| horribly if he thought fit—but he always per- 
formed this operation at the big boys, and that 
may account tor the defeats, 

All of which has nothing to do with Cap’en 
Blayser’s prayer. 

Said he, lifting up the offering, which was one 


of the feminine kind, hot, sweet, strong, and plenty 
of it : 

“‘ Loddermity keep them there boys from them 
there Mexikin knives.” 

Then he drank down the dose, the boy looking 
into the state-cabin through the keyhole, and 
thrusting his tongue in his cheek until it looked 
like a wen in the wrong place. 

All of which remarks have nothing to do with 
Albert Fairhoe in Mexico. 

As for his three companions, they were so much 
like himself and each other, that they might be 
called A, B, C, and so have done with it. 

All four were of a kind—simple, brave, candid, 
not over learned, not over desirous of doing good, 
but happy in kicking through the world, and al- 
ways gentlemen—as we may all be gentlemen— 


ee | 
he laughing, the smoking—for the cigarettos fel] 
to the ground. 
It was as a ball-room converted into a grave. 
yard—a marriage into a funeral. 
Some fell direct upon their knees, others ner. 
vously put their hands together as they stood. 
No one smiled. 
A moment, and the church-bell was ringing its 
eternal ‘‘ Come to prayer, come to prayer.” 
Then the voices of chanting priests were heard, 
Swiftly some nuns passed, entering the cathe- 


And what was the meaning of this change ? 

Simply the threat that is always hanging over 
Mexico again menacing the city. 

Earthquake. 
. In Mexico, one moment you are laughing, the 
next the house is trembling about you from baso 





being considerate for others, and having much 
respect for themselves, 

For the sake of clearness, let it be understood 
that the names of the three friends of Fairhoe 
stood thus: 

Barty St.*Asaph, 

Charley Penmore. 

Drummond Harrildson, sometimes called Drum, 
there being always quantities ot punning inquiries 
as to whether it would be an assault to strike him, 
seeing that a drum was made to be beaten. 
 Twilight—night, with a fair moon in the sky ; 
and if the chink of glasses, the call of waiters, the 
absence of splashing waters in fountains, and the 
sound of a neighboring piano were not to be 
heard, the click of the castanets could be dis- 
tinguished coming from various streets and 
gardens, 

Night—such as we never can have in England— 
a scene, the imitation of which here in England 
would clash with our national prejudices. 

It was a panorama of that out-door life which in 
every land, England excepted, is an attribute of 
summer time, when houses are turned out of doors 
and windows take the place of fire-sides. 

The broad place was filled with people glad to 
feel the faint evening breezes after the heats of 
the day. 

Lights, chatter, faint laughter, women passing 
vailed, other women unvailed, cavalicrs smoking 
the famous Mexican yellow cigaretto, intrigue, 
watching jealousy, love, passion, music, little 
brown beggar boys, and the smell of chocolate— 
such was the scene that met the eyes on all sides. 

At all points but one the observer could mark 
dark complexions, black hair, black eyes, dark 
brown cheeks and tiny bister hands, 

At the excepted points were three individuals, 
who by nature were of that yellow fair complexion | 
which is very distinctive of the gentleman class in | 
England. | 

Sea-air, sun and salt water had tanned their 
light complexions, and masked the natural tint, 
but by closely observing these three companions, 
you would note that the skin, where partly shad- 
owed by the crisp hair, was light. colored; when 
one of them lifted the broad-brimmed hat he 
wore, the skin covered by it would be seen fair and 
pinkish, and even the hair announced the nation- 
ality of the wearers, for its ends had been light- 
ened toa golden color by the action of sun, sea- 
air and water, as though the very elements knew. 
them to be sons of the sea-kings, and daily glori- 
fied their handsome crisp-looking heads and fea- 
tures. 

They might have been taken for brothers, they 
were so much alike—and, indeed, they were bro- 
thers in spirit and inclination—a brotherhood 
which will frequently possess as nruch similarity 
of appearances amongst its members as though 
they were united by the ties of a common blood. 

They were dressed in the Mexican fashion, 
though Englishmen, for no doubt our readers 
have already divined that these gentlemen were 
three of the party of four who left the yxcht Grace 
(Captain Blayser) to travel up to Mexico city. 

‘* Where can Fairhoe have got to?” asked one. 

‘* He’ll turn up somewhere,” was the reply ; ‘‘ he 
will be sure to come here—and here he will find 
us.” 

‘* Where did you miss him, Barty?” 

** By St. Jingo, I don’t know. I was looking after 
an orange girl, and after a time I said, ‘Look at 
her foot,’ and catching at his scarf—as I thought 
—when a confounded old Mexican said, ‘ Pardon, 
sefior,’ and looking down I found I had hold of a 
horrid old woman’s umbrella. Hoe was gone— 
vanished.” 

** Had you dined ?” 

**No—I have by myself. Suppose Fairhoe has 
by himself. Where have you two been to-day ?” 

** All about ; by the way, we are going amongst 
the Indians, or rather we are talking about it. 
We are going to toss as to whether we shall go or 
not.” 


All yachtsmen toss to settle difficulties, The 
process is shorter than reasoning. 
‘I’m there—and one of you, if you like. Had 


any excitement to-day?” 

** Yes; saw three real Mexican fights—two killed. 
Both done for in the back. Do hope if I’m to be 
done for here that my life may take its departure 
by a door in the heart, or anyhow somewhere in 
front. Hullo, what’s that?” 

The friends felt a sudden jarring beneath them. 

They, ignorant of the phenomena of life in 
Mexico, were simply puzzled by the jarring motion 
below them ; the natives were wiser. 

If the reader has never borne witness to a sud- 
den catastrophe—the fall of a house, an explosion 


of gunpowder, or fire-damp in a mine, a fire, or a | 


fearful street accident, he can have little know- 
ledge of the immediate consequences. 

Firstly, there occurs a moment of dumb, stupid 
horror. Then follows panic, tumult, fear, excite- 


ment, the cowardly fleeing, the courageous rush- 
jng forward. 
A moment, and the gayety had all disappeared. 
An instant to comprehend the horror, and then 
followed a great rush of people to the church, the 
doors of which were not yet closed. 





The sound of the piano stopped, the chattering, 


to attic. . 

Earthquake—far more dangerous than fire ; fire 
gives the warning of flame, it cannot travel so fast 
as those.who run from it. 

Earthquake is around and about man in a mo- 
ment, shaking his home upon him, crushing him 
and his in a moment—himself, wife, children 
home and all that is his in instantaneous ruin, 
And this at any moment. 

Mexico is as aman with incurable heart-disease, 
which in a moment kills. He lives, looks healthy, 
and at any moment a sudden pain, and he asks 
himself, “Is it come ?—death.” 

So in Mexico, and in many other South Ameri- 
can cities, a moment and the expanse of building 
may be a ruin—ten thousand homes destroyed in 
a moment, 

Hitherto only the threat has been witnessed, 
some day destruction in a moment will be there. 
The Spanish races have never forgotten tho 
earthquake of Lisbon. In Mexico they live in 
daily anticipation of the catastrophe. 

And so, as the human mind cannot be always on 
the stretch, though the Mexican forgets his daily 
danger, a moment suffices to bring its pallid pres- 
ence before his eyes, and he looks to the city to 
see if it be falling. 

The religious rush to the churches, the self. 
preservative fly to the open places, so that if build- 
ings fall they may have a chance of life. 

Listen a few moments. 

Safety. 

The earth trembles—that is the warning. 

Then there is a pause. ’ 

A second quake follows, and it is by this tho 
city knows itself safe or in danger. If the second 
vibration is weaker than the first, all is well; i 
stronger, woe upon the city. 

Never yet has the second concussion been as 
severe as the first. 

Some day the news will comc—Mexico has been 
engulfed by an earthquake, 

Safety. 

And then, in six moments, the sound of the 
piano is once more to be heard, men pick up their 
fallen cigarettos, the waiters at the open air cafés 
say “‘ Here, here,” and the fans are flirted, and 
cavaliers look passionful, and the gay evening lifo 
of a Spanish city is once more in full display. 

The three Englishmen at the table were still 
wondering as to what had happened, when they 
forgot all about the affair—as the Mexicans had 
by this time, being so used to these threats; and 
furthermore, when once a shock has been felt, the 
city is free for a time; the: three forgot all about 
it as they saw their companion approaching. 

** Here’s Fairhoe.” 

“ Here’s Fairhoe,” said the man of that name, 
** Give me some chocolate, if you love me.” 

**Take mine. Whai’s the matter?” 

‘I’m in love—pardon, sefior.” 

The last words were addressed to a new comer, 
who, as he was about to seat himself at a marblo 
table near that occupied by the friends, was acci- 
dentally struck by Fairhoe—who threw out his 
arms as he said, ‘‘ I’m in love.” 

The new-comer, a man in Indian costume, made 
no reply. { 

Evidently he was suffering great mental pain. 

He placed his hands to his head, and the 
waiter addressed him several times before he an- 
swered. 

Fairhope having made his apology, the four 
friends scanned well the Indian, an aged man. As 
they did so, Fairhoe continued his narrative : 

“You knowI quarreled with my ccusin Ethelda,” 

“* Yes, we have heard so; say once or twice be-~ 
fore.” 

“* Well,” added Fairhoe, “ and have we not heard 
your tale, Barty, about the Lady Emily, and how 
she jilted you for the city banker?” 

“Go on,” said Drummond, ‘“ Who’s the new 
cousin ?” 

“I’m downright in love.” 

**Who with?” 

‘Don’t know her name, but, by Jove, she is a 
really magnificent sefiora.” 

* Oh, a Mexican?” 

** Well, she looks too high for a Mexican; and I’vo 
sworn to marry her.” 

‘* Oh, that’s bad forthe yacht,” said Drummond. 

* Can’t help it,” said Fairhoe, 

** Paint her picture—suppose she’s as beautiful 
as all the lady saints,” 

** By Jove, she has got gray hair.” 

**Gray hair!” cried the three. : 

‘Well, going on that way, I saw her but for a 
few moments, and (li marry her.” 

Now, had the Englishmen looked up, they mig ht 
| have remarked that the Indian was listening. ¢ 

He had started at the words “ gray hair,” 

Evidently he understood English, 

** Where did you find her ?” 

“ At church.” 

** Parbleu, you must love her to have followed 
her there.” 

**T say I found her there.” 

“Then wy went you to the church ?” 

** Fate took me there.” 

** And what is her name ?” 

** No one knows.” 





* What, has she no name ?” 
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“She has one by which the poor people know 
her.” 

* And what’s that ?” 

**Passion-Flower,” 

* A good name for a lady in love,” said Barty. 

‘And you mean to transplant this passion- 
flower, gray-haired, to Holmby Court, away in 
England?” asked Drummond. 

** Yes, truly ; my passion is real.” 

** But she does not know you?” 

** She will.” 

** You do not know her ?” 

**T shall,” 

**She may be married.” 

**No; I read that in her face.” 

“*She may be engaged ?” 

** All is fair in love.” 

‘She may hate Englishmen as a rule ?” 

*T must make myself an exception.” 

** She may be an adventuress ?” 

“I’m a gentleman—a wife is modeled by the 
husband,” 

“She may be a devil?”- 

“T must change her into an angel,” 

** But she may be a duchess ?” 

**Then I will make her forget her rank,” 

**She may be bad?” 

** All crimes may be repented of.” 

* But——” 

“But me no buts. Together,” added Fairhoe ; 
**that woman shall be my wife—you will help 
me?” 

“Yes; ’li——” 

“Oh, yes——” 

* Well ai 

The three friends answered so far, when their 
attention was distracted by the conduct of the 
Indian near them. Suddenly his head fell back. 

He was fainting. 

At that moment a priest from the Cathedral 
was passing, and as the Englishmen shouted for 
water, his attention was drawn to the group. 

Suddenly he became animated ; and abandoning 
the grave, solemn appearance of the church | 
official, he ran forward, and was the first to loosen 
the costume of the fainting man. 

Opened at the neck, Fairhoe saw suspended by 
a ribbon a strange yellow disk, or coin, upon 
which there were what appeared to be letters in 
red. 

At the time he took little heed of this discovery 
—he was to recall it bitterly at a very early date. 

The priest spoke in an unknown tongue to the 
Indian. 

The words in a moment roused the failing 
senses of the fainting man. 

Horribly like a resurrection the face struggled 
into animation, and will and defiance came back 
upon the countenance, 








Suddenly, a quick sharp shock passed through 
the Indian’s wiry frame ; his eyes opened, and he | 
forced himself into a sitting position. 

The priest fell back, endeavoring as he did so | 
to hide the exposed golden coin round the Indian’s 
neck, and which the dress had covered. 

The Indian appeared intuitively to know that 
this coin was to be seen, 

He closed an eager hand over it, and hid it. 

Turning, he looked keenly at Fairhoe. 

* Jove, he will know me again,” said Fairhoe to 
his companions, 

“T shall,” said the Indian in perfectly good 
English. 

Then he passed with an air of command through 
the ranks of those about him, the majority of 
whom instantly made way, and turning into a 
narrow street, he was lost to view. 





CHAPTER IV.—SUNRISE. 


Sunrise in the heart of the mountains around 
Mexico, 

The land is black, dark. Suddenly, a quick 
light in the sky. This is the rapid daybreak of 
the tropics. 

A few minutes, and the god of day rises as ma- 
jestically as though itself the very creator of the 
world above which the great orb holds sway. 

A crag looking down into a wide valley. 

As the edge of the sun rises, the rustling of a 
human being, or wild beast of the forest. 

A human figure. An Indian in dress, certainly. 

He goes to a certain stone, lifts it, and finds 
what appears to be a leaf. 

So far it is too dark to read. 

Five motionless minutes he waits, and then 
there is light sufficient. 

In purple letters he reads the word: 

* Minahaha.” 

Then he breaks the dried white leaf in frag- 
ments, rests upon his rifle, and with eyes set upon 
the valley below, he waits. 





CHAPTER V.—MINAHAHA, 


A GRANDLY featured man, silent, motionless, and 
watchful, is one of the most awe-inspiring sights 
that can be seen. 

Even the very sun ceases to give light, or ap- 
pears to lose that power, when its rays fall upon 
so terrible an object. He reminda the looker-on 
of a javelin raised ready for destruction, but 
awaiting the word of command—like an eagle 
ready to swoop, but patient. 

So with this man who crept to the edge of that 
Mexican precipice which faced the east, and 
whence he watched the sun rise, 

The leaf, the reader knows, had contained only 
the word Minahaha. ‘ 

It was enough. 

Narrowly peering into the face—could this act 
have been accomplished, the observer would have 
found that as the man in Indian castume, but no 
Indian, read the one word, his face for a mere 
moment brightened. 

Then it was sad and mournful once more, 

It is said that a man’s past life is written on his 
face, and that the act of twenty years since im- 
printed on the face remains there, until death 





comes and finally destroys all contour. 


Supposing that our faces are the histories of 
our lives, what was this man’s history ? 

Mark—stern, severe, andunpitying. These are 
the main and undeniable chief evidences of the 
countenance. 

What qualities do they overshadow? 

Intellect, certainly. Whoever this man is, he 
lacks neither knowledge nor wisdom. 

And if the face be profoundly studied, something 
like tenderness will be found in the corners of the 
mouth, and fleeting in the depths of the eyes. 

And what is the moral impression produced by 
the countenance —the final, complete living 
history, of this man’s face? 

Its narration runs thus : 

He is wise, he is powerful, he has loved, he has 
suffered, he almost despaired, his strength of will 


overcame that despair, he believed the world sin- | 
ful, he rather pities than loves it, and feels no’ 


tenderness toward men. 
And what of the future history of the face? 
This was a blank. 
There are some men whose faces tell the simple 


history of their past and present lives, and foretell | 


the history of their coming lives—simplicity, con- 
tent, ease, satisfaction, and a little vanity. 

But, on the other hand, there are faces which in 
themselves are a very warning and anticipation 
of coming sorrow; which belong to men who, 
strive as they will, know that sorrow and catas- 
trophe await them, and sooner or later will crush, 
overwhelm. . 

This unknown waiting man’s face was of this 
order. He was good, virtuous, noble. The face 
told you this. But he had suffered—and the 
countenance said, ‘* To suffer yet again.” 

Suddenly the woman stood before him, saying : 

** Master.” 

Abruptly he turned. 

** Minahaha,” 

** Master.” 

And as though overwhelmed she sank before 
him, crossing herself after the Roman manner, 
and looking up to him with an expression virtually 
ecstatic, ; 

She was an fndian undoubtedly. But just as 
you will here and there find an Englishman who 
has the appearance of a negro, or rather whose 
face suggests the negro, but who upon examina- 
tion will be found to have not one of the incon- 
testable evidences of black blood in his composi- 
tion, so this girl, with a thousand evidences of 
Indian blood in form, look, and general appear- 
ance, suggested the idea of a pure and charming 
English lady, such as we find only rarely even 
here at home. 

Very beautiful, with even a soft, tender expres- 
sion of face, which gave her the appearance of 
any one of the pictures of saints painted by the 
masters who lived before the time of the Reform- 
ation. 

Her countenance was exquisitely womanly, and 
you felt that she was one of those women who, in 
their very weakness, are the support of the 
stronger sex—tender, truthful, earnest, and as true 
as an English sailor to his post. 

Moreover, there was a kind of spirituality and 
eager anticipation upon the face which, together, 
formed an expression absolutely unseen amongst 
the American Indians. 

Evidently he had not heard her approach. 

She was an Indian truly, for she could achieve 
whit even the softest zephyr was unable to per- 
form, She could move without sound. 

She sank upon her knees, we have told the 
reader, and in that position he let her remain, 

The expression of his face as the Indian girl 
appeared before him was hidden in the accidental 
shadow which fell upon it. 

Before he said another word, he brought into 
light a disk of metal, written on, which he wore 
at his neck, 

As he did so she hid her face, 

** You came without a footfall,” he said. 

‘** Master, Minahaha travels like death.” 

He spoke in English. She answered in the 
same tongue, her accent being sweet and tender, 
something like the accent of an Italian lady. 

** Enough—Minahaha has come.” 

And he gave her his hand, which she eagerly 
covered with kisses, 

One might have fancied the Indian girl was wor- 
shiping a supernatural being. 

** And what have I to hear?” 

** Very little. Minahaha has naught to tell.” 

** Have you seen the lady ?” 

** By day and by day.” 

** And find you no change ?” 

‘“*No change. Every day Angelique goes to 
prayer—and twice—that is all.” 

** But at home—at home ?” 

** Sometimes even there she prays ; for the winds 
whisper to Minahaha that Angelique lhas-a heavy 
heart.” 

** What else—what else ?” 

“Sometimes she plays sweet sounds, and then 
Minahaha sees no more, for her eyes are full of 
tears. Sometimes sle sings, and then Minahaha 
hides her face. Sometimes she takes her little 
birds from their cage and carries them in her vail. 
Sometimes her fingers wander amongst flowers ; 
and now and again she makes bread for the poor. 

** Naught else ?” 

“* Naught else, master.” 

** When the cavalier came, how acted she ?” 

**Minahaha has seen no cavalier come near An- 
gelique.” 

‘** When she met him in the street ?” 

‘Never spoke Angelique in the street to any 
cavalier.” 

** Does the duenna speak to any cavalier ?” 

** Never—duenna speaks cheerfully té all 
whom she buys food, and that is all.” 

Something like an expression of satisfaction 
stole over his face as these words were uttered. 

** Enough,” he said ; “ I believe.” 

And at this word the Indian girl almost pros- 
trated herself before him she called her master. 

Something he muttered— what, she did not hear. 


of 





Silently as she came she departed, leaving no 


Perchance the words were not intended for her 
ears, 
**Good-by,” he said, in a voice that was almost 
sweet. 
‘**Minahaha shall see her master soon again?” 
pleaded the girl. 
** Ay, very soon, and, lo, see here !” 
He held toward her a little stoppered bottle, | 
containing a light white crystaline substance, the | 
| appearance of which in itself was almost captivat- 
| ing. It looked like shredded pearls. 
r Eagerly she took the offered present, and kissed 
it. 
| Then once again the prostration was made, and 
with eyes seeking the ground, she rose—her very 
sight still prostrate, though she stood before him. 
*Good-by,” he repeated, unquestionably this 
time in a softened voice, 
She made no reply, merely stooped her head, 
both hands being outstretched. 
The man nodded gravely and turned his head 
away. 
No sound he heard, but when, after a long pause, 
he tnrned his head, she was gone. 


sign of the path she had trodden, no evidence of 
existence, no footmark, no sign of an effaced foot- 
mark, albeit the ground was of a sandy character, 
intermixed with small stones, upon which she 
must have walked. 
touched the sand. 

He turned toward the sun. 

** How peaceful all looks,” he murmured, as his 
eyes mournfully streamed over the expanse before 
him. ‘ How lovely all appears, and yet fever 
lurks in the valley—men hate and destroy there 
—and death and destruction meet me at every 
step. Peace—peace—peace ! will you never, never 
be mine ?” 

Then he was silent, his eyes still streaming over 
the expanse. . 

After a time a few tears trickled down his face. 

But he did not kneel. 


Never once had her feet 








BANANAS IN BRAZIL. 
A CORRESPONDENT writes from Brazil the fol- 





lowing interesting facts concerning the growth of the 
banana in that country: 

«The most wonderful production of this and all tro- 
p:cal countries, in my estimation, is the banana and its 
synonym, the plantain. We have haif a dozen varieties, 
each with peculiar flavor and qualities. Some grow 
only eight or ten feet high—others twenty. The stalks 
are from six to twelve inches thick, but almost as soft 
and succulent as celery. Each of them bears one bunch 
of bananas, and one only, when it is cut down with a 
stroke of the espada to secure the fruit and give place to 
other stalks, And thus they grow and ripen perpetually 
all the year round, A great traveler has calculated that | 
the plantain, on one acre of ground, will produce as much 
fuod as 133 acres of wheat or 44 acres of potatoes. The 
fruit constitutes the principal reliance of the poor, and 
is a luxury forall. It is good raw, roasted, baked, and 
indeed in ev: ry form, and equally relished by all domes- 
tic towls and animals, that devour fruit, leaves, stalks 
and all, with the greatest avidity. 

“The bonana requires but a single planting for,a life- 
time—putting in the ground a single sprout or shoot 
from the banana p ‘tches, at a distance of twenty or thirty 
feet from each other, and on ground that itis always cal- 
culated to spare for that purpose, because it is impossible 
to extirpate the root. The one stalk gives more—spring- 
ing out from the sides in the grcund perpetually—and in 
a tew years covering the intervening spaces, till the 
whole surface becomes a forest of fruit and foliage, with 
scarcely room to pass through the cool over-hanging 





arches. A planlain or a banana-patch is a beautiful 
sight, with the stalks and their produce in all stages of 
perfection, the broad leaves waving in the breeze and | 
fanning in lazy repose, while the bodies of the trees | 
bend under their luscious burdens, and would often 
break down with the weight except for neighboring 
support. There are a hundred or two of bananas on a 
bunch, like grapes, and the bunches are generally as | 
much as a stout man cancarry. They should always be 
cut as soon as the fruit is matured, but while the skin is 
yet green, and hung up in the shade to turn yellow, 
which improves the flavor. It takes about a year for | 
stalk and fruit to mature from the first planting, but 
then there is never any more trouble with the crop, | 
scarcely any hoeing or weeding, no culture, only ‘ slay 
and eat.’ Certainly it is the greatest boon ever bestowed 
on the indolent tropics. A native, swinging in his ham- 
mock, with a bunch of ripe bananas hanging in reach on 
the one side, and a smoldering fire on the other, by 
which he may light his little cigar without getting up, 
is a most perfect picture of contentment.”’ 





M. Cuovvrevx, a French gentleman, aged 
fifty-two years, took up his residence some years ago at 
a hovel on the hill of Quisiniana, near Castellamare. Al- 
though evidently a lunatic, he was perfectly inoffensive, 
and passed his time in composing songs and music. 
His two fixed ideas were living a life of unsullied chas- 
tity and dying without pain. It appears that he col. 
lected every medical treatise on death by the guillotine, 
and made up his mind that death by this instrument 
was painless. Accordingly, he constructed, in the space 
which separated his sleeping apartment from his din- 
ing-room, a guillotine un an improved principle, the ax 


THE MARQUIS DE BOISSY. 


Late French obituary has furnished the 
name of the somewhat celebrated parliamentant and 
English hater, the Marquis de Boissy, whose career and 
character are thus briefly sketched by a European cor- 
respondent: 


He was born in Paris, March 4, 1798, and belonged to 
the ancient house of Rouille, of Brittany. He was a 
wealthy landowner in the department of the Cher. He 
was known only as having been a member of a diplo 
matic legation and of the General Council! of bis depart 
ment—when, on November 7, 1839, a royal decree caileé 
him to a seat in the House «f Peers. He attracted 
attention there only by his peculiar style of oratory, 
which was constantly in conflict with the parliamentary 
usage that had been accepted in the Houses. He would 
at one time supportthe ministry and then its opponents, 
sometimes demand the suppression of the military 
government in Algiers (1840); at other times he would 
counsel a firmer attitude toward foreign powers, and 
declared himself in favor of the restoration of Dou 
Carlos in Spain. 

When he became Marquis, and got control of his for- 
tune by the death ot his father (1840), he had recourse 
to the publicity of the press, and founded the Legisla- 
teur, which had but an ephemeral existence. His speeches: ' 
were but incidental dialogues; they were chiefly con- 
troversies wjth M. Pasquier, who never failed to 
administer to him severe reprimands. In the session 
of the 18th of July, 1843, he was called to erder as many 
asten times. During the reign of Louis Philippe, M. 
de Boissy gained a certain popularity by denouncing 
from the tribune al] the political scandals ef the day. 
He was one of the three peers who accepted an invita- 
tion to the banquet given by the twelfth arrondissemeut 
of Paris, Nevertheless, he failed to secure an election 
in the republican canvass of 1848. In 1851 he married 
the Cour tess Guiccioli, so celebrated for her dason with 
Lord Byron. Since March 4, 1853, he has been a mem- 
ber of the new Senate. He has been a member of the 
Legion of Honor since 1828, and was raised to the rank 
of officer on the 14tb of June, 1856. - 

De Boissy became of late years a French politica? 
figure of marked outline, and attracted great attention 
by his eccentricity. He possessed a great deal of mental 
snap, and was profuse in its display; was noted tora 
frankness of idea and expression, which he did not seck 
to disguise; he mvested his language with a form and 
tinge of humor that abounded in saucy sallies, and yet, 
beyond and above all that, he never ceased to be natural 
amid his eccentricities. On the rostrum he talked as 
he would in a ball-room—a little of everything, without 
rule, without sequence, paying no attention to the regu. 
larity of what he uttered, provided he could only 
manage from time to time to get off a good hit; inter- 
rupting himself, and submitting to interruptions trom 
others only to reply thereto with vehemence; taking no 
heed ot the protests he provoked; looking the throng 
squarely in the eyes; always wearing © | the patience 
of every presiding officer in the Chamber of Peers and 
Senate alike by his obstinacy and rude repartees, aud 
never seeming better satisfied with himself than when 
he had succe ded in calling down upon his own head a 
genuine, thorough-going tempest. 

He seasoned his attacks with so much Gallic nalt and 
satirical wit, that he forced even those to listen who 
least favored what he said. They murmured against 
bim, but he vttered what he pleased; they protested, 
but they hearkened to him. “They called him the Mar- 
plot, though he knew not how to keep silent, and with 
the utmost coolness put his foot into the most delicate 
questions, He had no party, and b: longed to none. 

He was very rich. His mansion in Puris was fitted up 
with every attention to English comfort, and Madame 
la Marquise la Guiccioli, from old association, and a 
desire to honor the memory of Lord Byron, always 
insisted on being served a U’Anglaise. The two were 
married in 1851. She stiil survives him, and is still 
plump, with a calm, fat, and somewhat unmeaning 
countenance, but brilliant with the rosy carnation ot 
the fair complexioned Ltulian women in general. She 
has long yellow hair, wich she wears in ringlets, in the 
style of her youth, and has never_ been able to acquire 
the French frivolity and grace, because Lord Byres 
held the tittering flutter of the French woman as the 
most odious thing in nature, 








BULLS THAT ARE NOT IRISH. 


Wuenever the paternity of a bull is un 
certain, an attempt is made to father it on some un 
fortunate Emeralder. Yet it was a Scotchwoman whe 
said that the butcher of her town only killed half a beast 
ata time; it was a Dutchma: who said a pig had nc 
ear-marks except a short tail; and it was a British 
magistrate who, being told by a vagabond that he was 
not married, responded, “ That’s a good thing for your 
wife.”’ 

Nearly three thousand years ago. in Greece, Hierocles 
noted down in the “ Astela’’ many of the bulls which 
go the rounds of the newspapers now-a-days attributed 
to Irishmen. He tells, among others, of the person 
who eat before a glass with closed eyes to see how he 
looked when asleep; of the one who, having to cross 2 
river, entered the boat on horseback, giving as hig 
reason for riding that he was in a great liurry; of the 
one who declared, after a narrow escape from drowning, 
that he would never enter the water again till he had 
learned to swim; of the man who, hearing that a raven 
would live two hundred years, bought one to try whether 
it was true. 

There have been bulls, too, on canvas. Burgoanne 
in his “ Travels in Spain,”’ notices a painting whera 
Abraham is preparing to shoot Isaac with a pistol; and 
in a country church in Germany the painter, represent 
ing the sacrifice of Isaac, places a blunderbuss in Abra- 
ham’s hand, and paints an angel coming down to pout 
water on the pan. In Owen's travels is mentioned 4 
picture in the church of St. Zacharia, at Venice, where 
an anvel is entertaining the Virgin Mary and the infant 
Jesus with an air on the violiv. So in the college 
library of Aberdeen there are elegant paintings on tho 
margin of a Dutch missa]l representing the angels ap 
pearing to the shepherds, one of the latter of whom i 
playing a bagpipe. Lewis Cigoli painted a picture «f 





of which weighed about a hundred weight. Several 
fowls and cats from the neighborhood were missed, 
whose lives had evidently been victims to the prepara- 
tory experim«uts. Once convinced of the excellence of 
his s:achine, he set avout adorning it. 
cent crimson curtains formed the background, against 
which he er. cted a sort of altar-table, ihe steps of which 
were covered witli black velvet; on the table he placed a 
white cnsl)ion of eider-down. At half-past nine at night, 
having assumed a dress of white fiannel, M. Couvreux 
periormed the hymn of the Virgin on his organ, after 
which be mounted the scaffold, lay on his back, his 
head resting on a pillow, let go the pulley to which the 
ax was attached, on which it fell and cut off its construc- 
tor’s head, which remained on the pillow, separated but 
a few hair-breadths from the body. Next morning the 
waiter of the hotel found M. Couvreux in the position 
described: a will lying in the centre of the table by 
which his property was to be divided among the hotel 
servants, 


on the shooting stars of the years 1865-66, Mr. Alexan- 
der Herschel has attempted to show that they have 
periodical returns 1 ke comets, and in support of this 
position he referred to the records of observations made 
trom time to time during the last thousand years. Ob- 
servations show that during every clear night in his 
hemisphere shooting stars may be seen, the ordinary 
number being about thirty an hour; but that in certain 
months, especially in the beginning of November, the 
number of these stars is greatly increased. It appears, 
also, that at intervals of thirty-three years there have 
been noticed very remarkable showers of shooting stars. 
One of these periods will occur about the 13th of Novem- 





Ler next. 


Two magnifi- | 


In a lecture at the British Royal Institution 














the circumc'sion of Jesus, and urew the high priesk 
| Simeon wit spectacles on his nose, probably out of 
| respect to his great age. Spectacles were not kuown 

for fourteen centurics aiterward. Another picture, a% 

the French Museum, representing the reconciliation of 
| Jacob and Laban, has a steeple or beliry rising over the 
| trees. A belfry in the mountains of Mesopotamia in 

the time of Jacob! In a picture painted by F. Chella 
della Puera, the Blessed Virgin is placed on a velvet 
sofa playing with a cat and a paroquet, and about to 
help herself to coffee from an engraved coffee-pot. 

Sir Boyle Roche may, perhaps, be properly cal.cd the 
Father of all bulls. And yet there is- an authentic 
record of a Frenchman, Calino, who was quite a#®re 
markable as Sir Boyle for a bovine tendency. There is 
a letier of his in existence, as iollows: “ My dear friend— 
I left my knife at your lodgings yesterday; pray send 
it tome if you should find it. Yours, Cattno. P.&.: 

| Never mind sending the knife—I have tound it.” 
Calino once tried to get a certificate of defective sight 
from the surgeon of a regiment to which he belonged, 
to avoid some military duty. “1 am so near-sighted,” 
said he, *‘ that I can’t see ihe stripes on the arm of that 
corporal over there.” Of the same character was his 
| action when he took a lighted taper to find his way 
| down-stairs without accident, and after getting down 
brought it back with thanks, leaviog himself at the top 
of the stairs in the dark, in precisely the same position 
from which he had started at first. 

Calino was once ou av excursion where lodgings were 
scarce, and in looking about tor a pillow, found a large 
stove jar, on which he lai ‘is head very contentedly, 
Some one inquired of Lim if it was not rather hard? 
“Not at all,” said he; “tor U’ve stuffed it with hay.” 
It was a wise saying of lie that “ Providence had placed 
death at the end vf litem vurder to give peuple Ome to 
nrenare tor it.”’ 
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| THE SORROW OF THE SKEFFING- 
‘ TONS. 


Few families in England can boast of a more 
ancient and more honorable descent than the 
Skeffingtons of Skeffington. They formed alli- 
ances with the Willoughbys, the Stanhopes, the 
Byrons, the Caves, the Chetwodes, the Digbys. 
For centuries their mansions at Skeffington and 
Fisherwicke rivaled every midland mansion in the 
extent of their hospitality. From Sir Geoffrey 
Skeffington Of the times of Henry III, tc Sir 
William, the King’s Commissioner ij Ireland of 
the times of Henry VIII., and from him to Sir 
“Lumley Skeffington, the last of the direct line, 
the family has produced a succession of remark- 
able men. 

In the Skeffington pedigree occurs this singular 
entry: 
sir Wm, Skeffington—Kath. Chetwode—Michael Bray, 

: 2d husband. 
Killed Nov. 4, 1613, 
John Skeffington, Esq. 
Killed by Michael Bray, 
Nov. 4, 1613. Ob. Coelebs, 

This was “‘ the sorrow of the Skeffingtons,” and 
it isto this doubly fatal rencontre that we desire to 
direct the reader’s attention. Sir William Skefting- 
ton married one of the loveliest ladies of the land, a 
daughter of Sir Richard Chetwode, of Wark- 
worth ; ‘‘ but,” says Burton, “ he was so possess- 
ed with the Italian humor of jealousy that he 
would not yvouchsafe that she should either see 
or be seen, to converse or be conversed withal, 
though she was a lady of many worthy parts, well 
qualified, and of great desert.” No favorite of an 
Oriental despot was ever more secluded. When 
taking the airin the grounds and parks of Skeff- 
ington, she was always preceded and followed by 
a body-guard of domestics, who were not them- 
selves to approach within a prescribed distance, 
and were not to allow others to approach on pain 
of instant dismissal. Sir William died without 
issue in 1605, leaving one brother, John, by whom 
he was succeeded, and four sisters. 

After mourning her liege lord for the usual 
period with all the outward accompaniments of 
grief, and not without some inward sorrow for the 
loss of one who so idolized her, Lady Skeffington 
again mixed with the world, and, with personal 
charms undiminished, and pecuniary ones con- 
siderably augmented, again became “ the cynosure 
of neighboring eyes.” Penelope herself had not 
more wooers; some of the highest names in the 
kingdom were in the list. They were rejected. 
Lady Skeffington seemed to say to all, in the words 
of another heroine of the long past : 

“Tile meos, primus qui me sibi junxit, amores 

Abstulit; ile habeat secum servetque sepulchro,’”’— 
when the astounding intelligence reached all ears 
that the inconsolable Lady Skeffington was mar- 





A MAYORUNA INDIAN. 


ried! Yes, she who heard earls sighing at her 
feet, had consoled herself with her own groom 
Michael Bray! 

Such a misalliance naturally raised the indigna- 
ion of the Skeffingtons, especially as Lady Skeff- 
ngton had extensive power over the estates by 

virtue of Sir William’s will. Disputes arose, and 
at last a chancery suit between Mr. John Skefling- 
ton and Bray was entered upon, While all parties 
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THE SORROW OF THE SKEFFINGIONS. 


were at Westminster preparing for a hearing, 
some friends prevailed upon the litigants to at- 
tempt a compromise, For this purpose they met 
at the Hoop Tavern in Gray’s Inn. The confer- 
ence began in conciliatory terms on both sides, 
but shortly after Bray, going down-stairs, stepped 
at the bottom with his sword drawn, and as Mr. 
Skeftington was following him, gave him a mortal 
wound in his abdomen! On first seeing Bray’s 
naked sword, Mr. Skeffington had drawn his own, 
and in falling, mortally wounded Bray. In a few 
minutes both had ceased to live. 

To call such an assassination a duel, is clearly 
a misnomer. Possibly had Bray survived, it would 
have been treated, as no doubt it deserved to be, 
asa deliberate murder. What became of Lady 


| Skeftington after this fatal encounter we are un- 


| able to say. 


The family estates went to the four 
sisters of Sir William and the murdered Mr. John 


| Skeftington, one of whom, Ursula, married her 








relative, Sir John Skeffington, of Fisherwicke, an- 
cestor of the Earls and Viscounts of Masserene. 

It was observed, however, that all the four sis- 
ters, during their whole lives, bore about with 
them a settled gloom. ‘‘ We would rather,” said 
Ursula, ‘have been co-partners in our brother’s 
love, than co-heiresses in his estates, had they 
been ten times as extensive.” 

It may be added that their mother was a Byron 
of Newstead, and that when Lord Byron was tried 
for the duel with Mr. Chaworth, an attempt was 
made to draw a comparison between the two 
cases, 








A MAYORUNA INDIAN. 

Tue territory of the Mayorunas (of a member 
of which South American tribe we give an illustra- 
tion this week), comprehends thirty leagues on 
the banks of the Ucayali, and some eight-five 
leagues in the valley of the Amazon, but their 
number is scarcely five hundred, M. Paul Marcoy, 


| who has had opportunities of seeing them, de- 
| clares that the character of their countenances is 

not ferocious, as a knowledge of their human- 

flesh-eating habits would lead one to imagine, 
| but rather funnily grotesque indeed, and provoca- 
| tive of laughter. On each side of a Mayoruna’s 
nose is fixed a piece of silver, flattened and highly 
polished. Two pieces of the same material orna- 
ment their cheeks, and one decorates the under 
lip. Besides these, they carry on each side the 
chin a feather from the tail of an ara macao, gar- 
nished at its base with a white tuft of down. This 
costume is completed by a thick string which sur- 
rounds the body and supports the not-too-volu- 
minous nether garment. Each is armed with an 
air-cane or gun; and a quiver, anda little calabash 
full of bomvax silk to feather the arrows clink- 
clink on their backs as they steal along with the 
lithe step of the savage, 








A JAPANESE DAIMO. 


Our Japanese nobleman, in his court apparel, 
as he is seen in our illustration, appears after all 
a presentable fellow enough, notwithstanding the 
account of that mendacious knight, Mendez Pinto, 
who visited Japan in 1542. In his broad skull, 
high cheek bones, small black eyes, obliquely set, 
long black hair, and a yellow or sallow complexion, 
we discover his Mongol-Tartar origin. Not being 
of the highest grade, our daimo is restricted to 
one sword, the brace of monarchs and the princes 
of the blood being alone permitted to wear two ; 
but his petticoat-trowsers and other loose gar- 
ments are made of silk and gold, as fine and as 
costly as theirs. He wears no hat, except in rainy 
weather, and shaves the front and crown of his 
head, the rest being formed into a tuft on the bald 
skull. Respect his pride of caste, omit no portion 
of canonical etiquette, and you will find him a 
decent fellow, capable of good humor and of 








courtesy. He is not exactly a polygamist, having 
one legal female companion and no more, as the 
law directs ; but custom permits much laxity, and 
our daimo, we are sorry to say, generally takes 
advantage of it. As for that legal mate of his, 
she destroys her natural complexion with paint, 
colors her lips purple, blackens her teeth, and 
pulls out her eyebrows; whereas, women up to 
marriage do few or none of these things, reserv- 
ing that privilege of disfigurement (or, as they 
believe, ornamentation) until after passing the 
auptial rubicon. 


OF RUELLE, 
Tried on Board the Magnanime. 

Tue anxiety of all the European nations, as 
vell as of our own, tu secure the most deadly and 
iffective weapons of naval warfare, has been so 
reely commented upon that all understand the 
mportance and universality of the contest. The 
English lately made some experiments with new 
guns and projectiles at Shoeburyness, eliciting 
warm commendation from all the Londen press ; 
and the French have not been idle meanwhile. 
Of some of the new cannon lately tried on board 
the Magnanime we give an illustration accom- 
panying, and add a few words of description of 
the place of manufacture and the character of the 
guns themselves. . 

In a charming valley, situated some six kilo- 
metres from Angouléme, the capital of the 
department of Charente, the French are manu- 
facturing their brag -naval artillery, which, says 
the Illustration Universel, is destined to make the 
fleet of that nation as powerful in attack as it 
already is in defense, Established, in 1750, by 
the Marquis of Montalembert, and ceded after- 
ward to the Count of Artois, the Ruelle foundry 
became the property of the State in 1783 ; but it 
was not until 1803 that the marine department 
took it in hand, and confided its management to 
officers of artillery. It is now one of the most 
complete manufactories of the description in 
Europe. Four sorts of capnon are therein made: 
The first, sixteen inches in diameter of chamber, 
weighing 5,000 kilogrammes, and casting a projec- 
tile weighing forty-five kilogrammes ; the diameter 
of the chamber of the second is nineteen inches, 
its weight is 8,000 kilogrammes, and it casts a 
projectile weighing seventy-five kilogrammes; 
the third, twenty-four inches in diameter, weighs 
14,000 kilogrammes, and casts a projectile weigh- 
ing 144 kilogrammes; the fourth, twenty-seven 
inches in diameter, weighs 22,000 kilogrammes, 
and casts a projectile weighing 250 kilogrammes, 

A kilogramme is about two pounds three ounces 
avoirdupois, so that the heaviest shot cast weighs 
about 600 pounds English. The two: first sorts 





A JAPANESE DAIMO IN COURT COSTUME. 


are already used in the French navy, and it is 
some specimens of the third that have been placed 
on board iron-plated ships, amongst others on 
board the Magnanime, in the squadron of the 
Admiral of the Ronciére le Noury. The Jlustra- 
tion crows somewhat loudly over these bouches & 
jeu (mouths of fire) ; but whether they will be as 
efficient as it anticipates remains an undecided 
— until the approaching European war 
settles it. 








THE NEW FRENCH NAYAL GUNS RECENTLY EXPERIMENIED WITH ON BOARD THE FRIGATE ‘‘LA MAGNANIME , 
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INDIGENOUS ANIMALS OF THE 
ANDES, 
The Llama, Alpaca, Huanaco and Vicuna. 
BY HON. E. G. SQUIER. 


In the high, cold table-lands of South America, 
where Nature takes her grandest continental 
shapes, on the bare, bleak Punas, almost as deso- 
late as Sahara or the lofty plains of Tartary, we 
have produced the congeners of the animals pe- 
culiar to the last-named regions. Instead of the 
camel in his numerous varieties, we have the llama 
and his affiliations, similar but distinct, and fulfilling 
corresponding functions. Among the lofty Andes, 
too, we have,on a scale of size relative to that 
which exists between the Andes and the Alps, the 
great bird condor, the American counterpart of 
the Swiss lammergeyer. The fishes there have 
also a certain resemblance to those of correspond- 
ing altitudes and conditions of the Old World, 
proving that height as well as latitude exercises 
a controlling and analogous influence on every 
department and realm of animal and vegetable 
nature. 

There is little to relieve the drear monotony of 
the Punas of Peru and Bolivia. Patches of tola, 
a fragrant shrub resembling somewhat the 
heather of the Scottish highlands, form the only 
approximations’ to vegetation that meet the eye 
of the traveler, except occasional clumps of stiff 
ichu grass, and a kind of swamp moss where the 
ground is wet. These furnish all there is of food 
for the mules or horses of the traveler in these 
inhospitable and uninhabited regions ; and a few 
dry stalks of the tola, which burn out in an instant, 
eonstitute the only fuel which he finds for his 
fire—unless, indeed, he uses the dung of the 
vicufia and huanaco.as a substitute. 

The absence of vegetable implies also the ab- 
sence of animal life. An occasional condor 
circling, a mere speck, in the clear, rarefied at- 
mosphere, or swooping down with his fierce, rest- 
less head, to reconnoitre the little cavalcade of 
adventurers—now and then a biscacha, an animal 
strangely compounded of the xabbit, the rat and 
the squirrel, a stray chinchilla—these are about 





the only birds and animals which the traveler in 





INDIGENOUS ANIMALS OF THE ANDES-——-THE ALPACA. 


the Punas sees for days together, excepting 
always the droves of llamas, loaded with ores of 
tin, copper and silver, on their way to the sea- 
ports, driven by saturnine Indians, and the herds 
of vicufias and huanacos, cousins-german of the 
llama, which stare at the intruder from every 
side. In some valley, saturated with springs, 
and sustaining a short, hardy, perennial grass, 
and sheltered from the fierce blasts sweeping 
down the slopes of the snowy mountains that rise 
all around, will perhaps be found a flock of 
alpacas, celebrated for their wool, and belonging 
to the same great family with the llama, the 
huanaco and the vicufia. Only the alpaca looks 
a little more like a sheep, and less like a deer than 
the other animals enumerated. 


The alpaca is a source of real wealth to Peru, 
and its export has been forbidden, notwithstand- 
ing that all attempts to acclimatize it in other 
countries and climes have proved signal failures. 

It is alleged by some that there is such an 
animal as the wild llama, but the nearest approxi- 
mation known to travelers competent to decide on 


the question, is the huanaco, which is the largest | 


of all the llama family, the llama proper excepted, 
as well as the shyest. He is, however, like the 
vicufia, of a uniform reddish-brown color on the 
back, white on the belly and the inside of the legs, 
with a blackish head, while the llama is not only 
sometimes of this color, but white, black, mottled, 
**ring-streaked,” and spotted. 


gions, where his flock, although roaming freely 
over the same grounds with h vicufia, neverthe- 
jess keeps quite apart, maintaining a distinct 


The huanaco is | 
fofind only in the highest and least accessible re- | 
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INDIGENOUS ANIMALS OF THE ANDES OF SOUTH AMERICA—THE VICUNA, 


amily exclusion. I saw them in greatest numbers 
on the lofty “‘despoblado,” or uninhabited plains 
of the Cordillera, between Ayacucho and the sea, 





The huanacos are reputed as untamable, and 
the only ones I ever saw in captivity retained their 
wild nature unchanged. 


The alpaca, like the llama, is only found in the 
domesticated state, and, like the latter, is of 
various colors, white and black predominating, 
and often mixed, so that fleeces from the same | 
animal require to be assorted before being baled for 
market. . The legs of the alpaca are covered down, 
or nearly down, to its feet by its wool or fleece, 
while the legs of all its relations, like those of the | 
deer, are clean, covered with short hair, giving | 
them a lighter and fleeter appearance. 


The llama, as I have said, is the largest of all | 
its class of animals in the Andes, standing four 
feet and a half, and sometimes more, from the | 
ground to the centre of its back. It is a bright- | 
eyed, furtive-looking creature, not to be forced or | 
driven, but amenable to kindness. It carries a 
load of from eighty to one hundred pounds for a 
distance of from six to fourteen miles a day. Over- 
loaded, like the camel, it lies down and obstinately 
refuses to stir. In an atajo, or drove, there is 
usually an old and experienced llama, who is 
leader, and designated by a little, tinkling, silver 
bell. The Indian attendants (they can hardly be 
called drivers) have sometimes a bamboo whistle, 
of plaintive note, with which they coax and lead 
their llamas ; sometimes taking off their hats be- 
fore them, and supplicating them, in such musical 
phrase as the Quichua and Amayra is capable of, 
to proceed. 

The llama is equally suspicious and irritable. 
If aught goes wrong, his ears are down in an 
instant, and his mouth puckered for that acrid 








expectoration which is as sure in aim as it is 
blistering in result when it strikes the skin. The 
animai emits a strong, and, to the foreign sense 
a most offensive odor, which, when one is obliged 
to pass through a large drove, becomes almost 
unendurable, The females are not much used for 
burden, being reserved in isolated localities 
under watchful care, for the propagation of the 
species. The wool or fleece is much coarser than 
that of the alpaca and vicufia, but is neverthe- 
less largely used for making coarse cloths, ropes, 
etc., in which the natural colors are contrasted 
with skill and effect. The flesh is eaten, and may 
be suited to the tastes, in nowise epicurean, of the 
dwellers in the Sierra, 


But by far the most numerous and gradeful of 
all this diversified family, the smallest, and per- 
haps the least useful, is the lightsome vicufia, 
the dominating inhabitant of the despoblado, 


| and which gives something of animation to its 


cold and sullen solitudes. Singly or in groups, 
often in a hundred scattered groups, he is to be 
found where naught else of life is seen, and where 
his note of alarm, half whistle, half a neigh, 
curves a hundred necks, lifts a hundred graceful 
heads, and points twice a hundred inquiring ears 
toward the weary traveler among the frosty moun- 
tain wastes. On many of the roads, if we may so call 


| the narrow, faintly-beaten paths of the Cordillera, 


where travel is least frequent, the vicuiia is not 


only to be found in great numbers, but as tame, 
| if not tamer, than the sheep of our remoter dis. 


tricts. With his group or family of females and 
young, numbering a dozen or more (for he isa 


| Mormon), he will gaze with big eyes, as full and 
| liquid as those of the gazelle, at the passer-by, 
| and on the report of a pistol, which in the rarefied 
| air is low, dull, and echoless, he will retreat only 





a few feet,.even though one of his family lie 
bleeding where he stood. 

The vicufia may be tamed, bui has never been 
domesticated—a result often sought, as his fleece 
is remarkably fine and silky, in these respecte 
surpassing that of the alpaca, Attempts have 
been made to cross the vicufia with the alpaca 
and a certain padre of the Sierra succeeded in 
producing several hybrids, said to have been 
fertile. His portrait, in the act of caressing one 
of his hybrid pets, is hung in the Museum of 
Lima, in commemoration of his success. 

Many of the vicufias are killed annually for 
their fleece, of which hats and ponc’wos of great 
softness and beauty are manufactured and sold, at 
high prices, to the traveler and haciendero. The 
royal robes of the Inca were made of the fleece of 
the vicufia, but the ancients were wiser and more 
merciful than their successors. ‘They instituted 
grand hunts of the vicufia, caught and sheared 
them, and let them go to reproduce their precious 
coat. 

On the treeless slopes and plain of the Sierra 
the traveler sees numberless black patches or 
heaps of droppings of the llama, huanaco and 
vicufia. These constitute almost the sole supply 
of fuel for the inhabitants, and for reducing the 
ores from the mines. By a singular instinct, con- 
ferred with evident Providential design, all these 
animals resort to these heaps to deposit their 
pellets, which resemble those of the sheep and 
goat, and they are thus found gathered to the 
hands of man, who would never be able to collect 
them if scattered like those of the sheep. 

Our engravings represent a llama, an alpaca 
and a vicuiia, recently brought to this city from 
California. They had previously made the voyage 
from Peru to Australia, and thence to San 
Francisco, and are among the scattered remains 
of a considerable flock of each, taken to Australia 
some years ago, with a view to their acclimatization 
there. The undertaking proved a failure in every 
sense ; but there seems to be no good réason why 
these animals might not be brought to populate 
the Central or Rocky Mountain plateau of our 
country. 


BLUE AND GRAY: 


An Episode of Richmond, 


** Very fine eyes,” I said, meditatively. 

** But no style,” retorted Phil. 

“Style! No; howshouldshe have? The poor 
little rebel !” 

* And rather sallow.” 

**Sallow! My dear boy, your eyes are jaundiced. 
Her skin is like a magnolia petal!” 

Phil and I were smoking our cigars on Gamble 
Hill, and taking a moral and material view of 
Richmond. It was not our first view of the Seven- 
Hilled city. On the contrary, we had once con- 
templated it in a very prejudiced way, and with 
literally narrow perception; from a loophole in 
Libby for a period of eight or nine months. 

*T’ve got some relations in this deuced place,” 
Phil had been in the habit of saying, as he re- 
garded the mixture of wormy meal and muddy 
water destined for his mid-day repast, “ but I'll 
starve before I'll send to them—the cursed 
rebels.” ; 

Things had changed, however, since those days. 
Libby, from without, is by no means an attractive 
place; but still, seen from a comfortably cushioned 
barouche, on a tour of observation, it is a decided 
improvement upon Libby from within. And other 
cases having altered proportionately with altered 
circumstances, our estimate of Richmond had 
perceptibly risen. 

Not among the most trifling of these alterations 
was that of the medium through which we were 
regarded by Phil’s aforesaid rebel relations, who 
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upen this occasion of our second visit, recognized 
their relative and their relationship upon a recon- 
structionary base, which evinced itself in cordial 
hospitalities to cousin Philip and cousin Philip’s 
friend. = 

On the afternoon in question we had been dining 
with these kind people, and I had received an in- 
troduction to Miss Custis Virginia Peyton Smith, 
the daughter of the house, and the subject of our 
discussion. 

As Phil made no reply to my last indignant pro- 
tost, I resumed, presently : 

“You must admit that we had a very pleasant 
dinner-party.” : 

“Oh, yes. The Peyton plate looks decidedly 
-more attractive to me upon the Peyt: board, and 
in its proper shape, than when I méet it meta- 

. morphosed into a Fingal, or some other of those 
agreeable little inventions into which portions of 
it were mblited by ‘ the fire of the Southern heart,’ 
etc.” 

“Oh, pshaw! Phil. War’s over now. We must 
forgive and forget.” 

“Yes, [know. But it’ll require a good many 
of Aunt Peyton Smith’s meringues to take away 
the taste of those corn cakes.” 

I began to think my friend might not be so good 
an aid and confidant when one was getting into 
love as he had proved to be when one was getting 
out of Libby ; andthough I remembered his pluck 
and his prudence through the perils of our escape 
with gratitude, I didn’t say anything further about 
Miss Smith. 

But I thought none the less. 

‘* My very ideal of womanhood,” I mused, as the 





shadows settled about Belle Island and the night- 
breeze rippled the river’s surface; and just at 
this moment a clatter of hoofs caused me to turn | 
about, and I received a bow from the object of my 
reverie as she reined up her horse on the hill, and 
a very stiff salute from her attendant, an unde- 
niably good-looking young man in a gray uniform, 
who held his reins in his right hand, for the | 
reason, I observed, that he had no other. 

“There! that’s just the way of it,” I thought, 
as I litted my hat and threw away my cigar. 
“They're as clannish as the Campbells themselves. 
Her face didn’t sparkle in that way while I was 
peeling her orange. My shoulder-straps haven’t 
the ghost of a chance against those gilt-braided 
sleeves, even if there’s only one arm to a wearer.” 

The hill was quite crowded by groups of folk 
taking the fresh air and waiting for the May 
moonrise. Just then, in tremulous, silvery un- 
steadiness, the orb rose slowly into the light- 
drenched sky, glinting the tree tops, and the 
river, and the road, and the metal mounting of 
Miss Custis Virginia Peyton Smith’s little riding- 
whip. 

She bowed again, touched her filly, and was off 
like a flash. 

By Jove! howshe rode! Such an easy, swaying, 
independent poise in her saddle—such a lithe, 
lissome yielding to the fleet motion of the mare! 
How I envied that whipped, one-armed rebel at 
her side! 

The next morning I left Phil to his muster-out 
rolls, and strolled round to inquire aiter the health 
of the ladies with whom we had dined upon the 
preceding day. 

I found my divinity in the parlor, as creamy and 
waxen and sloe-eyed as ever, entertaining two or 
three grays. . 

“ Othello’s occupation, you see, sir,” said one of 
them, in a mildly impudent manner. ‘‘ We’ve 
nothing at present on hand but to devote ourselves 
to the ladies.” 

I confess that, for the moment, I was guilty of 
fome severe internal strictures upon our lieu- 
tenant-general’s terms of surrender. 

“* Why the deuce,” I thought, “ didn’t Grant put 
in a fifth stipulation, to the effect that the army of 
Northern Virginia shouldn’t visit Miss Smith in 
the morning.” 

However, I stood on my magnanimity, and the 
conversation proceeded in very general terms. 
We talked of the weather with protracted forbear- 
ance, and stood firm with heroic affectations of in- 





was nothing uncomfortable in it, I said at length, 
with brusqueness : 

**Miss Smith, would you have any objection to 
riding with me ?” 

She lifted her eyes, just a trifle surprised, I saw. 

“ Oh. no,” 

** Will you ride with me, then, this evening ?” 

“This evening? Oh, this evening I have en- 
gaged to ride with Colonel Temple.” 

“Ah! To-morrow evening, perhaps ?” 

** Major Fitzhugh was going with mo to-mor- 
row.” 

She spoke so simply and naturally—none of the 
stereotyped ball-room simper, ‘I’m engaged ;” 
but she left me hopeless. 

**You have no objection—and no opportunity,” 
I said, with a little bitterness and a great deal of 
discouragement in my tone, 

** Any other time,” she answered, indifferently. 

‘Ah! thank you.” But I didn’t feel that I had 
gained an inch, 

** May I call on Thursday, then?” and I rose to 
go. 
‘If it should be fine.” (How provokingly provi- 
dent she was!) 

And Thursday wasn’t fine, nor any other day for 
I don’t know how long ; but, nevertheless, I con- 
trived excuses for visiting Miss Smith once within 
every twenty-four hours. 

She was never dull, any more than she was never 
gay. 

‘* Did the weather affect her spirits ?” 

** Not at all.” 

Always the same “ tranced summer calm,” the 
same soulful cadence in her voice, the same ear- 
nest, rettospective and half-sorrowful look from 
her eyes; the same patient and pathetic expres- 
sion about her delicate, vermeil lips ; the same un- 
compromising coolness in her manner. 

And I was in love with her! 

Even Philip saw through that in the course of a 
week or two. 

**T believe she’d die an old maid before she’d 
marry a Yankee,” was his consolatory comment 
when his eyes were opened to the fact of my in- 
fatuation. 

** She don’t seem at all violent in her prejudices.” 

** Ah, these quiet ones !—~still waters, you know.” 


**Do you think she cares for that one-armed | 


colonel ?”’ 

** Can’t say.” 

**He is there a great deal, certainly. But do you 
know, Phil, I’ve sometimes fancied that she looked 
at me with more—well with more interest than she 
does at him.” 

**Ha! ha! hal” shouted Philip. 

** He jests at scars,” I began. trying not to look 
irritated, 

Oh, don’t quote poetry—don’t !” 

** Philip, I shall not say anything more to you 
on the subject,” I retorted, gravely. 

*«That’s you!” said my friend, laconically and 
very inelegantly, as he composed himself to 
sleep. 

For my part I lay awake, losing my thoughts in 
the dark depths of Miss Virginia Peyton’s eyes. 

Such eyes! more than worthy of Tom Moore’s 
toast ; more than responsive to Mrs. Browning’s 
descriptions. I had never, never seen such other 
eyes! Never! And yet it did appear that some- 
where, some time, may be in a dream, shining as it 
were, through shadows of trouble, drenching my 
soul with a baptism of hope, lighting an inextin- 
guishable fire on the altar of love, such eyes had 
met mine before. 

I began to believe in pre-existence. I had serious 
thoughts of asking Miss Smith if she had any re- 
collection of my having held floss for her to wind 
in an antenatal state—any remembrance of our 
severed spirits being prisoned above in two rose- 
colored balloons, one of which had burst its bounds 
on one side Mason and Dixon’s line and treacher- 
ously taken its abode in the frame of a charming 
traitress, while the other throbbed and yearned 
in the war-worn body of a veteran of the Wilder- 
ness and Peninsyla? But on second thoughts I 


| didn’t ask. 


Yet more and more the conviction grew that 


terest upon any neptral footholds we could find. | Custis Virginia Peyton Smith and I had met else- 


Our position was naturally hampered and our | 
topics few. Flowers might suggest the unfor- | 
tunate neglect ot the gardens; books, the high | 
price of paper and scarcity of new publications ; 
the public buildings were not to be thought of; 
and birds—well, it appeared to me that I had 
heard that the long-continued thunder of artiilery 
around Richmond had driven all the birds away, 
or, at least, something to that effect, so I didn’t 
venture on birds. 

At last, with one of those pleasant little coinci- | 
dences in which history sometimes repeats itself, 


where. . 

In our long rides—for after a while we took long 
rides togetlier—we got to talking quite cordially 
about our national difficulties and differences, 

Miss Smith was a rebel by position—sympa- 
thetic, not “‘secesh.” The sentiment of the strug. 
gle had touched her heart; the sense of it had 
not possessed her mind. Hot broths and cool band- 
ages, deficient dinners and dilapidated dresses, 
constituted her idea of the war. 

Not a very radical rebel, you see, 

Somehow, by degrees, notwithstanding the 


my antagonists surrendered, and left me in pos- | owner of the empty coat-sleeve, his interesting 


session of the field. 


I drew my chair a little closer to that of Miss | terms with the Peyton Smiths generally. 


Custis Virginia, who was sewing at something 
very flimsy and of exceedingly disproportionate 
length and width, and took one end of it in my 
fingers as daintily as I could, making its examina- 
tion a pretext for my change of base. 

“Geometry in muslin,” I remarked, with a very 
ghallow attempt at depth; “a definition of two 
straight lines, ete.——” ‘ 

“Ah, you are an engineer,” said Miss Smith, 
coolly, ‘and believe in approaches by parallels,’ 

I could not resist replying : 

*“‘ Beware what you acknowledge. You know I 
belong to a party successful in sieges.” 

Before the words were uttered a deep sadness 
overspread my companion’s face, and made me ex- 
ecrate my inconsideratencss, 
gone. I twisted one end of the cambric, and Miss 
Smith hemmed away at the other, and there was 
a pause. She looked very infatuating: her dark 
hair rippling (uncrimpe a) on her low, white brow, 
and her silky lashes curling against her clear, 





My assurance was | 


| me, met my view. 
| Colonel Temple's. 


| pallor and lordly ways, I got on quite intimate 


I laid 
my votive offering of violets and roses daily upon 
the pier. My horse instinctively stopped at the 
door; and all things seemed to be going on swim- 
mingly, when one day, taking advantage of my 
increasing familiarity in the family, I walked in 
through the open door without knocking, and 
hearing voices in an enclosed piazza at the end of 
the hall, made my way thither. 

Two forms, standing with their backs toward 

They were Virginia’s and 
His arm was about her neck ; 
with his hand he pressed her head to his breast, 
and was stroking her beautiful hair. , 

Her eyes were lifted with anguish to his face, 
and I heard her say: 

* Oh, Temple, I cannot bear it !” 

I was quite powerless to move. This unexpect- 
ed dénouement took the very life from me. Six 
was his after all, then! g 
ment of my attentions were merely the tactics of 
a flirt, Bah! 





colorless cheek ; and, as her eyes were fixed on The couple turned and recognized me, They 
her work, I saw no harm in employing the time | both started violentiy. With a conscious, anxious 
jn looking at her. look, they gazed a mement toward each otLe-. 

As this couldn't last forever, and asI grewrather | Then Colynel Temple wrang the iady’s hand, and 


gueomfortably conscious of the fact, though there l with a sudden, apparent impuise, hurried down 





and her cool encorrage- | 


se 





| the steps of the piazza, which led to the garden 
| in the rear of the house. Virginia, looking very 
| much agitated, waited for me to advance. Her 
manner checked any allusion to what I had seen. 
She greeted me as kindly as ever, led the way to 
the parlor, and in spite of reason, tempted me 
into a resumption of my former manner to her. 

An hour or two passed, during which I strug- 
gled for composure to say some few words which 
would indicate my discovery of her relation to 
Colonel Temple, and my sense of the propriety of 
discontinuing our intimacy. Just as I would get 
the phrase properly arranged in my mind, how- 
ever, she, as if by intuition, would turn so sadly, 
so imploringly toward me, as I fancied, that I 
would still delay executing my resolution. 

But the longer the lingering, the keener the 
pang, as I knew too well. I rose at last, almost 
with desperation, and said: 

‘You are, of course, aware, Miss Smith, that I 
witnessed your agitating parting with Colonel 
Temple, and I cannot leave you—as I am soon to 
do—without thanking you for having taken the 
trouble to entertain me so agreeably, when you 
are, I fear, suffering. I hope my call has not been 
too intrusive ?” 

**To leave me!” she said, in a faltering, and 
what, in most circumstances, I would have 
thought, a most flattering tone. 

“Yes. I expect to go North in a few days, and 
shall be very busy in the meantime, perhaps too 
busy to call again upon you.” 

She looked at me with an expression which 
puzzled me. I began to think she was a finished 
coquette. Putting out her hand in a beseeching 
way, she said: 

**You—you will not betray him ?” 

I answered stiffly : 

‘**Pray, Miss Smith, do you think me capable of 
betraying your affzirs which became known to me 
so unintentionally ?” 

“T thought you might consider it your duty, or 
something like that.” 

I looked at her in astonishment. The duties of 
Fedcral soldiers have been variously misunder- 
stood by their Southern brethren, but why Miss 
Smith supposed that the line of my duty lay in 
| the divulging of her love affair with Colonel 
Temple was past my comprehension. 

I suppose my face betrayed my thoughts. 

“TI have expressed so much,” she said, in an 
| earnest, appealing way, “that I will throw myself 
entirely upon your confidence, You do not seem 
to suspect—Colonel Temple is my brother.” 

“Your brother!” I cried, most inexpressively 
relieved, yet more than ever mystified. 

‘**Yes,” she replied, somewhat nervously ; ‘‘ his 
position near, and relations to Mr. Davis, we 
feared would lead to his arrest, although he com- 
manded his regiment at the time of the surrender. 
He has only waited to make some needful ar- 
rangements. He is going to England.” 

‘**Let him do no such thing,” I said. ‘“ He is 
safe enough upon the terms of his parole.” 

* You think so?” 

**Certaiuly ; and it is more honorable for him 
to stay.” 

“He said so himself. It is only owing to 
mamma and me that he takes this course.” 

**Let me advise you to dissuade him.” 

Miss Smith had always worn about her neck a 
narrow black ribbon, whose ends were lost to 
sight. I had often noticed how it set off the 
whiteness of her throat; and had at times con- 
sidered the possibility of its connection with a 
mniniature. ‘ 

As she stood talking so earnestly and with some 
| embarrassment about her brother, her fingers 
had tangled themselves nervously about this rib- 
bon; with a sudden st4rt she had disengaged it 
from her dress, and I saw that a ring and a small 
locket were fastened by and to it. 

Her face was covered with blushes; she hesi- 
tated to conceal the evident treasures, and my 
recently extinguished jealousy flamed afresh, 

Because Miss Smith was not in love with her 
brother there was no reason for assuming that 
she was not with some one else. 

Istepped toward her and playfully attempted 
to get possession of the chain. 

“Come, Miss Virginia,” I said, “this is a day 
of disclosure ; pray let me see whose likeness you 
guard so carefully.” 

**T would not for the world!” she exclaimed, in 
atone of real alarm, which quite confirmed my 
suspicions. 

**You think me worthy only of a half confi- 
| dence?” I asked, reproachfully, 

**] did not voluntarily make you the repository 
of any,” she answered, with a little gleam from 
| what Phil would cail the “ fire of the Southern 
| heart,” which animated me rather unpleasanitly, 
for a tellow doesn’t like that sort of a reflection, 
under the circumstances, 

“Miss Custis Virginia,” I said, to myself, 
‘¢your brothers and lovers have been doing their 
uttermost for four years to shoot and starve me, 
and you are evidently disposed to begin the battle 
where they leave it off. You hate me, and you 
lure me on with those soft, tender eyes, within 
range of your masked malice, little traitor!” and 
I fairly ground my teeth with the flash of the 
thought, while Miss Peyton Smith, looking quite 
white, and agitated, and unhappy, continued to 
twirl the offensive ribbon, 

A very ungenerous thought-—such as will come 
inte the head of a man when he thinks he’s been 
willingly made a fool of, occurred to me, 

Miss Smith had trifled with me, and I weuld 
know for whom! I would know for just what sort 
of a rebel—how seedy a Gray—she had treated 
me so sbabl ily. 

‘¢ Miss Peyton Smith,” I said, under my breath 








| you are in my power. 


reason 
Surely the face is not too ferocious for me to look 
at it just once.” 
“You cannot 

' pale. 


see it!”’.—very resolute, very 


a] 
Show me the miniature, | 
Miss Virginia,” I said, coaxingly. “I have a/| 
deeper than you may think—for asking. | 





+ 


“Why not? If you will tell me why I can’t, I : 


will tell you why I must,” and I made a feint to- 
ward getting hold of the chain. 

She drew off very stately. 

“I don’t know what you mean by asking my 
reasons for declining a demand you fancy to 
make, You shall not see my locket, because I 
don’t choose to show it. You are insolent! A 
Virginian would not act so toward a lady.” 

It was getting serious. Miss Custis was evi- 
dently ready to cry from excitement. I was more 
in love and more enraged than ever. I began to 
think she was concealing more than I suspected, 
I thought I would see to what extent her deter. 
mination would go; a sort of experimenta 
whim, I argued, for the young lady’s experi- 
ments upon me. 

_ “T believe,” I said, ‘that by a word I could 
induce you to show me that picture.” 

**You could never induce, nor force me, sir,” 
very —_ ° 

** Your brother—— ?” 

‘Ah! What——? You would not—you coulil 
not be so base as to injure him because——” 

** A little while ago you thought it might be my 
duty to report what I tr of him.” 

** But you said that he was safe!” 

“From what I knew then. But you have 
roused my suspicions. What can I think or sur- 
mise from your agitation about that locket? It 
has exceeded the hesitancy young ladies usuall 
feel in showing a lover’s likeness to a friend. 
There must e@ something more than com- 
mon——’ 

She sighed. That shade of passionate sadness 
she so often wore stole over her face, 

** There is more,” she said. 

For a moment I believed myself on the verge of 
discovery of some deep coaspiracy. I thought 
heroically of my loyalty and J duty. I thought 
with anguish of disclosures which would, in any 
event, involve the renunciation of my love. I 
looked anxiously and questioningly at my com- 
panion, and was silent. 

_The expression underwent a peculiar modifica- 
tion. An unutterable tenderness and@ softness 
and sorrowfulness stole over it. She looked at 
me with an eagerness and penetration I did not 
understand, and her face was suffused with 
blushes. 

“It has gone so far. I have roused such sus- 

icions,” she said, in a faltering voice, with a 

ashful and appealing look, “‘ that, for the sake of 
all, I must s*crifice my own feelings. I must show 
= a picture which ten minutes ago I would not 
: + - believed that torture would have induced me 

0 do, 

She paused. To save myself I could only at- 
tribute her emotion and change of manner to 
_-. I had alarmed her about her brother. 

he feared I would interfere to injure him unless 
she secured my mi yey J ; and with true woman’s 
tact she had resolved to confess everything to me, 
and obtain my interest in spite of myself. Such 
was my solution, And I believe my own face was 
not fres from a look of painful emotion, while I 
felt that a barrier was inevitably rising between 
us. 

‘* Have you ever been in the Confederate army ?” 
she asked, her blushes deepening as she began to 
unfasten the miniature from the chain. 

“T? Never.” 

** Have you never worn the gray uniform ?” 

**Nev—— Why yes, I wore a lieutenant’s gray 
uniform when | got out of Libby,” I answered, in 
surprise at these irrevelant questions, 

iss Smith handed me the locket, and covered 
her face with her hands. 

I opened it and beheld my own picture! A 
rather youthful and cadaverous likeness it was, 
too ; painted very carefully upon ivory, with par- 
ticular attention to the braiding of the gilt cord 
upon the cuff around the hand, on which the head 
was 1) I started at it in utter bewilder- 
ment, and then like a flash its origin—its history 
—burst upon me, and without a word I clasped 
Miss Peyton in my arms; and she sobbed in un- 
resisting excitement upon my breast, 

“* Virginie——” 

**You were so cruel to make me show it,” she 
answered, ae 

“How could [ have forgotten that night--the 
second night of our escape from Libby? We 
were directed to the house of a Unionist, and by 
mistake got to the one you were visiting in the 
country. We found our error about the senti- 
ments of the people immediately. There was 
nothing for us to do but to act our parts accord- 
ing to our clothes, for Phil and I, each, hada 
Bray uniform. You nor your friends suspected us. 

‘he mystery as to our having met before, which 
has haunted me, is all explained. Yet you have 
changed—all but your eyes.” 

*‘ And you do not think improved ?” she asked, 
<; 

“Have I not shown what I think of yon, 
Virginia?” 

“You said some fine things to me that night. 
I was very neg 

**You mean that only because you were very 
young and unused to admiration you remembered 
mine ?” 

“T thought you were a Confederate.” 

** Would that make any difference ?” 

She lifted her eyes to my face, and slipped her 
little hand within mine, for response, 

** Don’t you remember,” she asked after awhile, 
“that you gave me this ring, which you said you 
had made in prison, and begged me to keep it till 
I should see you again?” 

“Yes, indeed. 1 came to Richmond especially 
to keep my appointment with you.” ; 

“Ah! deceiver! little you thought how I was 
treasuring the remembrance of your words and 
looks; or of the hours I spent in painting your 
likeness from recollection ; or how 1 watched the 
papers for your name |” 

“TI think, dear, that what I have lost in time in 
loving you, I have made up in intensity.” 

She blushed with the most charming confusion. 

“TI shan’t grant you that advantage. Do you 
think it was any shallow feeling which kepi my 
heart free and my memory constant for three 
years ?” 

** Yet you did not know me?” 

“It is very strange. You, too, have changed 
considerably, and though from the first hour of 
our mecting I realized your resemblance to my 
picture, | was so deceived by your blue uniform 
that only within a week or so have I been sure 
you were the ‘ rebel’ I fell in love with!” 

*'There’s a wide diflerence sometimes between 
blue and gray, isn’t there ?” 

“1 think so, when having met you in one I 
didn’t recognize you in the other.” 

“I shall not dare leave you again for fear you 
may again forget me.” 

She smiled, and sighed: 

** Poor ‘Temple |” 

** But he must nut go abroad,” 

** No, indeed,” . 
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Norrce.—It is important to all who are in- 
terested in bounties and pensions to know that they can 
obtain every information by applying to Mr, Charles 
Nettleton, 111 Broadway, who will either collect the 
game, or else sell them @ pamphlet containing ful! par- 
ticulars and directions, 











- Barnum’s New American Museum. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 


Surpassing Attraction! A Romantic Spectacular 
Drama. Months in Preparation. Produced at Grest 
Expense. Afternoon at 2—Evening at 7%. THE SEA 
OF ICE; on, THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. Elegant 
Dances—Coric Song and Dance. Infant and Female 
Drummer. To beseen at all hours: Collection of the 
jate Gordon Cumming; Mammoth Fat Man, Weighing 
615 pounds; Miss Anna Swan, Giantess, over eight feet 
high; 8 Dwarfs, Glassblowers, Circassian Girl, Living 
Birds of Rarest Plumage, A Sloth, A Vulture, The Ad 
jutant, Living Snakes, Living Monkeys, Nationdl Bronze 
Portrait Gallery; 125 Portraits of N. A. Indian Chiefs; 
Cosmoramas, Learned Seal, Happy Family, Grand 
Aquaria, Wax Figures, and 200,000 other Curiosities. 

Admission, 30 cents, children under ten, 15 cents. 


If you must take medicines then take 
AYER’S, which are by far the most effectual remedies 
to be had anywhere. 











Holloway’s Pills.—Coughs, Colds, and 
all Bronchial Affections—the usual scourges of the 


season—will speedily succumb to the alterative quali- 
ties of this hygienic compound. 














‘ A Copy of Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
PAPER—Vol. 1 to 22—for sale ; also, some back num- 

“ bers supplied, by TURNER HAMILTON, Book-Binder, 
Book,"Stationery and Periodical Store, 106 South Tenth 
Street, Philadelphia. 


wow READY, 


In one elegant 





volume, cloth, green and gold, 864 pp., 
1,200 fine illustrations, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


Vols. 1 and 2, 


Embracing a collection of Tales, Adventures, Travels, |! 


Biography, Natural History, Strange Manners and Cus- 
toms, and a variety of unequaled, interesting and en- 
tertaining matter, making it a perfect library in itself. 
Two volumes in one; price, $7.00, free, by mail. 
Sent, by express, when requested, at charge of pur- 
chaser, $7. 





ORGANIZED 1853. 
SISPENNY SAVINGS BANE. 
CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE, 
NOTICE.—Deposits made on or before 
NOV. 1, 
will draw interest for three months at the rate of 


SIX PER CENT. 
677-80 


Dr- Wm. Earl’s Celebrated Liver Pills, 
60 cents per Box—12 White street, N. Y. 
CAUTION.—Dr. Earl has not removed from his old 
stand, nor has he agents for the sale of his Remedies. 
577-80 








How to Enlarge and Beautify the 

* FORM without the use oft Padding or Elevators. Guide 

to Beauty and other important information for ladies 

will be found in the “‘BOOK OF MYSTERIES.” Sent, 

securely sealed, on receipt of 25 cents, by the EMPIRE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 14 Ann St., N. Y. 577-89 


$1,500 ?¢*,, Zea", aid by Shaw 


& CLARK, Biddeford, Me., or Chi- 
, cago, Il. 





672-84 


Month! New Business for 
Agents. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
572-84 
Agents Wanted, to Sell Brown’s Glass- 
CLEANING POLISH (Patented), for Windows, Mirrors, 
Gold and Silver-plated Ware, Tin, &c. Large profits to 
agents. Full particulars sent free. C. M. BROWN, 74 
‘ Bleecker street, N. Y. 


e 
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This is no Humbug! 
By sending 30 cents, and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 
a correct picture of your future husband or wife, with 
naine and date of marriage. Address MINNIE CLIF- 
TON, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fultonviile, N. Y. 576-9 








The Vanishing Carte de Visite.—The 
greatest trick of the age. Price, 25 cents. MORGAN’S 
FREEMASONRY EXPOSED AND EXPLAINED. Price, 
25 cents. Send stamp for a Catalogue of Books, &c, 
Address orders to EMPIRE PUBLISHING CO., 14 Ann 
street, New York. 76-81 


Will be Ready on the 6th of October, 


A pleasant book for Railroad Traveling and the 


‘ Fireside, 
‘FUN FOR 





THE MILLION 


, 64 pages large folio, 150 Comic Illustrations, with hand- 
{ some cover. Price, 25 cents, 


AMERICAN NEWS CO., Wholesale Agents. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


4 ° ° 
The Hardships of an Heiress. 
BY MRS. GORE. Price 50 cents. 
Also new editions of Mrs, Gore’s novels, comprising 
The Dean’s Daughter. A Life’s Lessons, 
Casties In The Air. The Dowager. 
Too Old a Bird to Be Caught with Chaff, 
Mothers and Daughters. Percy. 
Cecil; or, The Acventures of a Coxcomb. 
Price fifty cents each. Mailed free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. 
F. A. BRADY, Publisher, No. 22 Ann Street, N. Y. 


THE LANGHAM HOTEL 


Ww., 


d 


Portland Place, 
LONDON. 





This Establishment, the largest and handsomest in 
England, is situate in the very midst of the most 
fashionable quarter of the West End, iv close proximity 
to the various parks, places of awusewment, and most 
celevrated business streets. It cost over I'wc Millions 
of Dollars, and is conducted on the French and English 
systems, with a 


TABLE D°HOTE, 
at a fixed price, and a stated hour. 
Its present Manager is 






DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, and 65 Chrystie Street, New York, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent, from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





$5 SEWING $5 


> 
THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 
AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originally Patented 
May 13, 1862; improvement patented June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
CRIMPING attachment; is NOISELEss in operation, 
sews with DoUBLE OR SINGLE THREAD Of ALL KINDS, 
with extraordinary rapidity, making 16 stitches to 
each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the strongest 
machine made. Warranted not to get out of order 
for THREE YEARS. It has taken the Premrums at 
New York and other Stare Farrs, and received the 
Futt APPROVAL of ALL the principal Journals, and of 
those who have USED THEM. The ONLY Low Price 
Machine Patented, and that has received a Premium. 


“This beautiful Machine stitches at the rate of several 
yards per minute.”—Frank Leslie’s 

“It sews very rapidly, and is so easily understood 
that a child can use it.”"—N. ¥. Independent. 

**With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rapidly, makes the stitch exactly like hand sewing.” — 
N. Y. Tribune. 


PRINCE’S IMPROVED PROTEAN 


Fountain Pen 


Once filling, writes 12 hours. 
send stamp for circular to JOHN 8. PURDY, 212 





Agents wanted. Call, or 


Broadway, cor. Fulton St., N. Y. 579-80 
A New Way to Make Money.—Send 
60 cents for two Goiden Envelopes, sure to draw a prize 
and a chance to draw $30,000 in Greenbacks. Address 
MANUFACTURERS’. ASSOCIATION, 197 Broadway, 
New York City. tt 





Gems of Scottish Song. 

A Collection of the Most Beautiful Scotch Ballads, 
with Piano Accompaniments, Compiled and Arranged 
from the Very Best Sources and Latest Revis.ls of the 
Author’s Works. Price, Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3. 
Cloth, gilt, $4. Sent, post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & 
CO., Publishers, Boston. 








A VaLvaBLx Mepricmrs.—Dr. Poland’s White Pine 


Compound, advertised in our columns, is a successful 
attempt to combine 3 the medicinal virtues of 
the te Pine Bark. It thoroughly tested by 


persons 

our citizens. We recommend its trial in all those casea 
of disease to which it is adapted. It is for sale by all 
our druggists.—Independent. 


The Great New England Remedy! 


Dr. J. W. POLAND'S 


White Pine Compound 


Is now offered to the afflicted throughout the country, 
after having been proved by the test of 11 years, in the 
New England States, where its merits have become as 
well-known as the tree from which, in part, it derives 
its virtues. The 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND CURES 
Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diphtheria, Bronchitis, 
Spitting of Blood, and a Sos 
enerally. It is a Remarkable y for 
idney Complaints, Diabetes, Difficulty of 
Voidivg Urine, Bleeding from the Kidneys and 
Bladder, Gravel, and other Complaints. For 
a and Scurvy it will be found very valu- 
able. 
Give it a trial if you would learn the value of a good 
and tried medicine. It is pleasant, safe and sure. 
-_— by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines gener- 





“‘ Divination.”—Believers in the Black 
Art, who desire to learn the future, should read this 
book. It contains plenty of fun and more reality, with 
hundreds of wrinkles never before published, of 
making money honestly. Sent, by mail, for 25 cents 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. tf 





Beauty.—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 





KNOW THY DESTINY! 


MADAME REMINGTON, the world-renowned Astro- 
logist and Somnambulistic Clairvoyant, while in a 


person you are to marry, and by aid of an instrument 





Single Machines, all complete, sent to any part of the 
country per Express, packed in box with printed in- 
structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Agents wanted everywhere. Address all orders 


to 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





The Horace Waters Grand, Square 
and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS and CABINET 
ORGANS, wholesale and retail. To LET, and rent al- 
lowed if purchased. Monthly payments received for 
the same, Second-hand Pianos at bargains, trom $60 
to $225. ‘Old Pianos taken in exchange. Liberal dis- 
count to teachers and clergymen. Piano Stools and 
Covers. 
Pianos for $275 and upward, 


York. Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos 
‘ HORACE WATERS. 





Love! Love !—Full instructions for winning 
undying love of the fair sex, and mastering the whole 
art of Ventriloquism, in a few hours practice. Sent, 
by mail, tor 60 cents. Address M. A, JAGGERS, Cal- 
houn, Ill. 





Cheap Books-—1 Jolly Ones, tor 40 cents; A 
Gay Novel, 25c. ; How to Woo, 15c, ; Courtship Easy, 15c. ; 
Black Joker, 15c.; Goose Hangs High Songster, 15c,; 
Nasby Papers, 25c. Any one sent free on receipt of price, 

Address J, W. C, HARRIS, Newsdealer, Olney, Il. 


Persons wishing to purchase the finest 
American, French and Hungarian Wines at the lowest 
terms, can have samples brought to their homes by 
addressing a line to L., 1 Amity Street. Persons re- 
siding at a greater distance from Amity Street than four 
blocks must enclose 25 cents for car fare, 








a= Something New. “6 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular, 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 
The Beautiful Art of Enameling the 
Skin! WHITE FRENCH SKIN ENAMEL, for whiten- 
ing, beautifying and preserving the complexion, making 
it soft, fair, smooth, and transparent. It quickly 
removes tan, freckles, pimples, etc., without injuring 
the skin. Warranted. Sent by mail for 50 cents. Ad- 
dress HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South 7th street, 
Philadelphia. tf 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
Bove’ & GinRits’ 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 


AND 
CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


On and after October 6th Frank LEesiie’s CHILDREN’s 
Frrexp will be published weekly, in the torm of a 
handsome paper of eight pages, of three columns each, 
uuder the title of Boys’ anpD Griris’ ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY. The ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY will take a wider 
range than THE CHILDREN’s FRIEND, and will be more 
adapted to the tastes and capacities of boys and girls 
than that publication; but it will nevertheless retain, 
as an important feature, a page for children of tender 
years, so that it will be a welcome visitor in every 
family, having something of interest for all its mem- 
bers, It will preserve the same pure and healthful tone 
that has characterized THE CHILDREN’s FRIEND, 
and given it signal popularity. It will contain stories, 
travels, adventures, sketches of natural history and 
scenery, illustrations of manners and customs of all 
nations, biography, anecdotes, sports for the parlor and 
the field, arithmetical and geographical exercises, 
poetry, and whatever else may serve to instruct and 
entertain the young. Every number will have five or 
more fine illustrations, besides comic and minor en- 
gravings. 








TERMS 


The price will be four cents a number, or $1 50 a 
year. 

Four numbers will form a monthly part of thirty- 
two pages, of three columns each, with twenty illus- 
trations, mm an elegant cover. This will be served to 
those who prefer to receive the periodical menthly. 
Price fifteen cents each part, or $1 508 year. 

Five copies sent to one address, for one year, for $7. 


PRIZES: 


Any one sending a list of four subscribers, and six 
dollars, will receive a copy of Volume L. of Tue 
CEILDREN’S FRIEND, neatly bound. 

Any boy or gir! subscribing to Tue Boys’ anp GrRxs’ 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, and sending us another sub- 
scriber, with the mouey for the two ($3), will be entitled 
to receive, grat, either of the following large and 
magnificent engravings: 





COLONEL JAMES M. SANDERSON, 
Formerly of the Brevoort House and New York Hotel, 

and latterly of the Commissariat Department, United 

Btates Army tio 


JENERAL GKANT IN PEACE, an excellent portrait, 
HIS LAST PAIR, a pieasing family picture, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl street, New York, 


Pianos tuned and repaired. New 7-octave | 


Factory and Warerooms, No, 481 Broadway, New | 


of intense power, known as the Psychomotrope, 
| guarantees to produce a perfect and life-like picture of 
the future husband or wife of the applicant, with date 
of marriage, occupation, leading traits of character, 
| &c. This is no imposition, as testimonials without 
| number can assert. By stating place of birth, age, 
| disposition, color of eyes and hair, and enclosing 50 
cents, and stamped envelope addressed to yourself, you 
| will receive the picture by return mail, together with 
| desired information. Address in confidence, MADAME 
GERTRUDE REMINGTON, P. O. Box 27, West Troy, 
New York. 671-83 








For the Army and Navy Hospitals, Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
peditiously. Circular sent free. Sheets of Type, Cuts, 
&c., 10 cts. ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, 
New York. tf 





25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties tor 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents, Address 
580-88 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 





Royal Havana Lottery. 


Official Drawing of August 18th, 1866, 
Yo. 23627 TOW. ...+.++++$100,000 


No. 





No. 30970...... oes 
Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 

rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 





silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. ¥. 
300 per cent. Profit for Agents.—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight. 


All sent, with particulars, free, by mail, for 35 cents, 
Address E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine, an invention urgently needed by everybody. 
Or a sample sent free by mail for 50 cents, that retails 
easily for $6,-‘by R. L. WOLOOTT, 170 Chatham Square, 
New York. 529ly 








66 How "Tis Done,” Whiskers in six weeks, 
Gambling exposed. Fortune-telling, Ventriloquism, etc. 
100 great secrets. Free tor 25 cents, 
TER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 





Good Books sent. by return mail.— 
How to Write Letters Correctly, 15 cts.—Guide to 
Etiquette, 15 cts.—Bridal Etiquette, 15 cts.—Courtship 
Made Easy, 15 cts.—Housekeeper’s Own Book, 15 cts.— 
How to Buy, Tame and Keep Horses, 15 cts. —Kuowlson’s 
Farrier, 15 cts.—Home Cook Book, 30 cts.—Parlor 
Magician, 30 cts.—Parlor Theatricals, 30 cts.—Parlor 
Pantomimes, 25 cts.—500 Puzzles, 30 cts.—Fireside 
Games, 30 cts.—Laws of Love, 30 cts.—Love Oracle, 30 
ets.—Comic Courtship, 30 cts.—Great Fortune Teller, 50 
cts. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 573-85 


~ SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED 
FOR 1867, 


Frank Lesliec’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 
With Over Sixty Dlustrations, 


And full of useful information. 





Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Lady’s Almanac, 


With Over Seventy Lllustrations. 


Full of useful information and pleasant reading for the 
ies. 





Frank Leslic’s 


Comic AImanac 


With Eighty llustrations. 
ThirtyTwo Pages. Price, 15 Cents. 








clairvoyant state delineates the very features of the | 


| 


100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- | 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for | 


A ‘charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 


| cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; 


remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servation. HUNT & CO., PERFUMERs, 

tt 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 





o Psychomancy.”—How either sex may 
fascinate and gain the love, confidence, affection and 
good will of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, securing 
certain success in love, marriage, etc., free by mail, tor 
25 cents, together with a guide to the unmarried of both 
sexes—an extraordinary book, of great interest. Third 
edition; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 





THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


/.pproved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 





The Book of Wonders tells how to make 
CIDER without apples or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all 
kinds of Game; how to make all kinds of Liquors; all 
kinds of Onyuents and Curling Fluids; Gambling Ex- 
posed; Ventriloquism Made Easy; Information of hu- 
portance to Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, 
&c., &c., &c. Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents. Ad- 
dress O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau street, New York 

tf 








EVERYBODY'S FRIEND 


Contains the Lady’s Guide to. Beauty; Varlor Theat 
ricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make all kinds of 
Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, Salts, Curling 
Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the Whiskers and 
Mustache grow; Fortune Teller. Price 25 cents, 


Short-Hand Without a Master, by which 
the nature of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Speeches, 
Trials, etc., may be attained in a few hours. YVitty- 
second edition, WITH SUPPLEMENT. Price 25 cents, 


Joe Miller, Ire—A Book crammed full of Jokes, 
Comical Stories, Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable 
Conundrums, Humor¢us Poetry. Price 10 cents, 


Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Seconda 
Sight Mystery, as praciized by Robert HELLER and 
others, fully explained. Price 15 cents, 


Either of the above will be sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price, by 
° O, A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 











Address HUN- | 
568-81 | 


Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. | 


Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. | 


MAGIC BOW AND ARROW. 
SEND 15 CENTS FOR SAMPLE, TO 
ua. FP. TIBBAL’sS, 
476-9e0w 478 BROADWAY, 


NEW MAGAZINE! 





On the Ist of J uly was issued the First Num. 
ber of 


FRAKK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $1 50 A YEAR, 


A Beautifully I!ustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty of 
| Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, cach 
number will contain Four Large and Beautifal 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. . 

No effort will be spared to make this Magazine tho 
most attractive, as well as the cheapest of the kind in 
the United States. 

In the first number was commenced “ Reacorto, 
THE RENEGADO; OR, THE MINSTREL GIRL OF MEXIco,” 
a Spanish-American Tale. By Harry Hazleton. 

aa ~FRANK LESLIE’S PLEASANT HOURS will 
supersede and take the place of FRANK LESLI&’g 
| NEW MONTHLY. 

4a@” All subscriptions tc be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
i 637 Pearl Street, N, X, 

























Uur Young Folks 


This Monthly, begun in January, 1865, has already 
won the reputation of being ‘the best Juvenile M 
eat re in land or language.””’ Prominent Educa- 

distinguished Clergymen of all denominations, and 
the Pess generally, have commended it in the highose 
terms. itecontents are always thoroy clay interesting 
and healthy, at once var.c“ai7 attractive and useful. 
i.uuag ‘ts contributors are the most eminent Ameri- 
can writers, and it is profusely illustrated from designs 
by the best American artists. Full-page Illustrations 
are now given in every number. An ample department 
ef Evening Entertainment and Correspondence makes 
Our Youne FoLks A HOUSEHOLD DELIGHT. 

Terms: $2 a year, in advance; Three Copies, $5; 
Five Copies, $8; Ten Copies, $15; Twenty Copies, $30; 
and » copy gratis to the person procuring the club. 

578-84e0wo 
_~ . - _ = “ a ae Ripe ets, 

* od 
Every Saturday | 
This popular Weekly reproduces promptly for Aweri- 
can readers the best and most readable portions of 
periodicals. These embrace Serial Tales, 
Stories, Essays—Biographical and Descriptive— 
Poems, Sketches of Travel and Adventure, Literary 
Intelligence, and popular = on Science. Transla- 
ticns from the admirable French periodicals are a 
prominent feature. 

Among the authors represented in Every SATURDAY 
are many of the wisest and wittiest writers of Europe. 
Every Saturpay contains weekly 40 double-column 
large octavo pages. ; 

Terms: Single Number, 10 cents; Yearly Subscrip- 
tion, $5, in advance; $4 year to subscribers for any 
other periodical published by TickNor & FIELDs. 
MoNTHLY Parts, 50 centsa number, Yearly Subscrip- 
tion, same as for Weekly Part. 


90 LCR NOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. - 


4 Redu @S- POLLAK 
2 At eersc be ey 
692 Broadway, near Fourth St., N. Y. 
Pipes and Holders cut to order and 
repaired. All goods warranted gen- 
uine. Send for wholesale or retail 
circular, Pipes from $5 upward. 
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BEAGLE 
GAS 
HEATING 


STOVES, 
POSITIVELY 


GUARANTEED 
TO BE 
FREE FROM 


SsmMmOK ZB 


OR 


SMELL. 
WILL HEAT 
Offices, 

Parlor, 
Dining, 
~Bleeping and 


Bath Rooms. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


Bagle Gas Stove Manufacturing 
Company, 
e63e BROADWAY, 
° NEW -YORK. 
Agents Make $20 per Day, 
On $10 Capital, with MERR}LL’S WASHING COM- 
POUND. Address 
R. WAYVELL, Box 4,781, Chicago, Ill. 





678-90 
: Phot , jphs of FEMALE BEAUTIE: sent, 
100 pe, for 25cents. Address B. L. FOX, 
34 Varick t, New York City. 578-90 


Whiskors:—Dr. Lamonte’s Corrolia 
will force Whiskers or Mustaches on the 
or chin. Never known to fail. Sample for trial seut 

REEVES & CO. 


free. Address +» 
576-90 78 Nassau St., New York, 


French and Buropean Hotel Ranges, 
all sizes; Broilers, Carving Tables, &c., made by . 
BRAMMALL, DEANE & CO., 
576-90 No, 268 Canal and Nos.-247 & 249 Water-st. 
Wanted Agents. 0150 Per Month.— 
z here, and Female, to sell the GENUINE 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWIN 


The greatest invention of the age. 
Every Machine warranted three years. 
particulars, 











ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 


serviceable paper collar ever offered to the public, don’t 
fail to purchase the, 


PATENT REVERSIBLE 


PAPER COLLAR 


The Most Economical Collar Ever Invented. 
Showing the embossed or printed stitch equally well 
on both sides. 
SNOW’S PATENT SCARF HOLDER, 
Patented Feb. 14, 1865. 
Is made of the best Spring Wire, and is just the thing to 





wear with Paper Collars, being far superior to elastic 
cord for holding ‘‘Buttlerflies,”” ‘‘ Uniques,”’ “‘ Bows,” 
etc., in place on the shirt button, Also, 


BEAN’S PATENT SCARF SUPPORTER, 
Patented June 7, 1864. 
To be obtained of all Furnishing Goods Dealers 
throughout the country. 


MARCH BROS., PIERCE & CO., Agents, 
554-790 eow Winthrop Square, Boston. 
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Bold by all Druggists 








TWO OF A TRADE. 


Finst Newssoy (H. G.j)—"* Hh—Hh—so yow’re going to hang round this corner again, eh.” 
Srconp Dirto (H. J. R.)—‘* Bah—ah—who went to Canada? I’ve got as good a right as you.” 





AROMATIC 


SWIETENIA 
FOR THE TEETH. 


Is prepared by DR. LEVETT, @ Dentist of over 30 years 
practice in new York City. For Sale Everywhere. © 0 The MARVUOL OF PURU, a New and 
——— - —+_—______—____— | Beautiful Perfume. The delicacy of this delightful ex- 
Iam sure that no one will. use that | tract, andits wonderful lasting qualities, are unequaled. 
popular article known as COE’S COUGH BALSAM but | The above articles for sale by all Druggists and Per- 
once before they will be convinced that it excels ell the | fumers. Price $1 per Bottle each. Sent by express to 
remedies ever discovered for Croup, Coughs, Colds, | any address, by the Proprietors, 
Soreness of the Throat und Lungs. Keep it in the T. W. WRIGHT & CO., 
house—it may save your life. : o 100 Liberty Street, New York. 


Prepared Oil of Palm and Mace for 
Prese: g@, Restoring and Beautifying the Hair. Ladies 
will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for 
the Toilet. 








576-90 





Special Announcement ! Capital Prize $30,000 ! 


Kelley’s Grand North American Prize Concert 


Will positively take place at THE WABASH AVENUE RINK, Chicago, Ill., NOV. 17, 1866, on which occasion 
250,000 Prizes, valued at HALF A MILLION DOLLARS, including $100,000 IN GREENBACKS, will be pre- 
sented to ticket holders. 
-% CARD. We announced that the North American Prize Concert would be given on the 28th 
of September, but the time set we found to be too short to complete a work of such gigantic magnitude, and 
we were compelled, in justice to ticket-holdet's, to extend the time to November 17th, at which time it will. posi- 
tively take place. For fifteen years we have been engaged in the Gift business, and we point with pride to the 
reputaticn we have won for honesty and integrity. - y of the prominent citizens in Chicago will bear us out in 
the statement that we never have made any promises to the public which we have not sacredly fulfilled. In 
spite of all opposition, we still live, and shall prove to the public that the North American Prize Concert will be given 
at the time advertised, and all the prizes advertised will be distributed fairly, impartially and without reserve. 
Arrangements for the drawing are completed. The checks, 500,000 in number, are ready. . The plan of draw- 
adopted is the following: Duplicate numbers from 1 to 500,000 are placed in a wheel; the first number drawn 

out takes the highest prize, the next the second highest prize, and so on until the whole 250,000 prizes are drawn 
We advise all parties wanting tickets to send for them at once. All orders for tickets up to Saturday, 17th 

November, will be promptly filled. 

Number of Tickets Issued 500,000—Price, $1 Each. 











Every other ticket draws a Prize. 


1 Gift in Greenbacks. ........6..000eee0e8 $ 30,000 | 1 Gift Residence in Chicago..............+++: $ 5,000 

3° i" 9000ee 060660008 0600 10,000 * Lots in Chicago, $600 each............. 6,000 

3-'s D .. phescebecscesetocccee 5,000 | 40 “ Pianos, $500 each..........ceccseeceees 20,000 

Rie eecccobccoscesecceece 4,000 | 20 ‘* Melodeons, $150 each............ee000: 8,000 

Pk 5’ Seen ebidebecslsctesse 3,000 100 * Family Bibles, $20 each..............-. 2,000 

i. 2 .. . «i gueetsdbtdeestess 23 2,000 200. “. Gold Watches, $150 each............... 30,060 

-» * eo $1,000 cach.......5.. 90,000 200 “ Ladies’ Gold Watches, $100 each....... 20,000 

“>. * a are pene 10,000 200 “ Silver Watches, $65 each......... PPPTTS | 13,000 

20 “ ee  . eereorers 2,000 | 300 * Silver Watches, $40 each.............+- 12,000 

® « oe SO Niccctece 1,000 247,043 other Gifts, WOOFER. fepescccceeeseeseses+290,000 

180 “ © vccdesscee 8,000 ~ : 

1,000 “* aa OG ©- Fevcvoces 5,000 


EVERY OTHER TICKET DRAWS A PRIZE. 

The distribution will take place after the Concert, where 20,000 persons can witnessit, A committee will be 
appointed by ticket-holdérs'to take charge of the same. All agents and purchasers will be supplied with a correct 
list of the awards as soon as published. 

Price of Tickets One Dollar each; sent by mail on receipt of price and thuee cent stamp for return postage. 

SPECIAL TERMS OR CLUB RATES: 

Ane pesty procuring a clyb of five or more names for tickets, and sending us the money. for the same, will be 
allowed the following commission,’ We will send 5 Tickets to one address for $4.50; 10, for $9; 20, for 17.50, 
Send the name of each subscriber and their Post-Office address, with Town, County and State in full, Money 

by draft, P. O. order, express, or in registered letters, may be sent at our risk. 


READ WHAT THE CHICAGO PRESS SAY: 

NoRTH AMERICAN Prize ConceRT.—Amiong the first gift Hy ever commenced it Chicago, wad that of 
Messrs. A. A. Kelley & Co., which has been perpetual for more than three years past, and has given the most 
perfect satisfaction, if we are tojudge by the extensive ronage accorded it. They are the proprietors of the 
“North American Prize Concert,’’ now so extensively adverti in this and other papers, and indorsed by gome 
of the best business firms in this country. From what we know of Mr. Kelley, we are positive that he will, ‘in 
the future as in the past,’ deal fairly and honorably with all who take stock in his enterprise.—Chicago Times. 

Kewiey & Co,’s Grrr RISE.—The first to embark in the gift enterprise business in Chicago was the 
firm of A. A. Kelley & Co., located at 105 Randolph street. Who does not remember thir store, which opened 
two or three years ago, where many purchased books and other articles, and wer so lucky as to find with their 
purchases tickets which entitled them to gifte of jewelry or other prizes? Thousands of our citizens 
were thus fortunate, and these have the best evidences that Messrs. Kelley & Co. always perform all they promise; 
that they are honorable men and do henorably and on the square. The citizens ot Chicago who know 
A. A. Kelley & Co., have confidence in their honor and integrity, and are largely investing in their enterprise. 
These are some of the reasons why we feel safe in commending Kelley & Co.’s gift concert to the public.—Chicago 


Journal. 

REFERENCES— , McKellop & Co., Commercial Agency, Chicago; Lot C. Whitford, wholesale paper 
dealer, Chicago; 8. B. Cobb, ., Chicago; Louis Saarbach & Schwarz, importers, Philadelphia; Samuel D. 
Burlock, publisher, Philadelphia ; sby & Ainsworth, publishers, Boston; James L. Harlem & Co., importers, 
New York; Sheldon & Co., publishers, New York; John E, Potter & Co., publishers, Philadelphia. 


All communications should be addressed to 


A. A. KELLEY & 00., 105 Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 


Headquarters for the sale of tickets i1 New York: Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Stock Company, 556 Broadway 
( p stairs); Chas; Thacher (bookseller), 13 Court street, Boston, Mass., General Agent for New England, ° 


Vineland Lands. To all wanting Farms. 


Large and thriving settlement, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich 
soil, which produces e crops, which can now be seen growing. Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 
$39per acre, payable within four years. Good business openings for factoriesand others. Churches, schools 
and good society. It is now the most im place East or West. Hundreds are settling and building. Pre- 
sent population, 7,000, The beauty with which the place is laid out is unsurpassed. Letters answered. Papers 

—* Ui ey ion will be sent free. Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Proprietor, Vineland Post Office, Laudis 

, New Jersey. 
From Report of Soton Roprnson, Agricultural Editor of the Tribune 

“It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an almosi level posit 
firming, that we know of this side of the Western prairies.” 











and suitable condition for pleasant 








MOV T'S CHEMICa, 


POMADE 


Fao Ben Hair restorer and dressing. Sold by druggists 
The Much Talked of 
And Beautifully Illustrated Romance 

DEAD LETTER 


The first chapters ot which were given in ~ 
several months ago—is now issued in an pA vont 
peice Fifty — ps by ng newsdealers; or ont 
st-paid, on receipt of price, BEAD ‘ 
fishers, 118 William St.) New Yor. ee © ©. > 


Good Pens Given Away 
Samples of “‘ ADAMS & CO.’S CELEBRATED ae, 


EN PENS”’ will be sent FREE on receipt of ; 
for postage. ADAMS & CO., 21 : amp 
Boston: ’ Bromfield Strvet, 








“The Howe Sewing Machines—Lock sti, 
Families and Manufacturer:--They are world-renewsrt 
The Howe Machine Co. 699 Broadway, N. Y, 579-8236" 


MOTH AND FRECKLES. 
Ladies afflicted with Discolorations on the Face 
called moth patches, or freckles, should use PERRY’g 
Celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE LOTION, It is 
infallible. Prepared by Dr. B. 0. PERRY, Dermato. 
logist, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all Druggists, and 
by Dr. B. C, PERRY, 49 Bond Strect, N.Y. Prieo go 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPn, 
Magnifying 500 T1meEs, mailed to any address for 59 cta, 
THREE of different powers for $1. Address 

° F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


TOEmN A. RE ED, 
(SUCCESSOR TO FE. W. BURR), 


DIAMOND JEWELER, 
No. 791 Broadway; 


The Agents of this Establishment have searched the 
principal cities of Europe and employed the leading 
artisans abroad to ubtain the 


RAREST GEMS AND RICHEST JEWELS 
of the Old World. 

As the result of these «ndeavors a collection has been 
secured of the most unique and recherche articles ever 
exhibited to the American public. 

: Connoisseurs of precious stones and admirers of artis. 
tic workmanship in jewelry are invited. 0 


Opposite Grace Church, 


Whiskerss— We warrant a heavy 
Beard in five weeks to those who ure Russell's 
Italian Compound. Price, by mail, 50 cents. RUSSELL 
& CO., Watertown, N. Y: 573-850 


NEW YORK PIANOFORTE C0. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

GRAND AND SQU ARE 
AGRAFFE 


PIANOFORTES. 





394 HUDSON ST., BET. HOUSTON AND CLARKSON 
572-970 


STS., NEW YORK. 
A 
FAVORITE 
MEDICINE 


WITH 
ALL ULASSES, 


DAVIS'S 
PAIN HALLER, 








Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, 
Scrofula, 
Swollen Glands, 


Bruptions of the Skin, 
Ail cured by taking baths ot mineral waters possessing 


certain chemical properties. Use Strumatic Salts 
prepared for bathing purposes from the Mineral Springs 
of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company. The 
chemical] properties of those Salts make them specifics 
for the cure of the above named diseases, No more 
swallowing of drugs and quacks. Use Strumatic Mineral 
Baths. . For sale at every respectable drug store. 
579-890c0w. 





MUSICAL BOXES 


Playing from one to thirty-six differ- 
ent tunes, and costing from $6 50 
to $600. The most complete stock 
ever offered for sale in New York, 
Fine ornaments for the parlor, and 

; p pleasant companions for the invalid, 
M: J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 21 Maiden Laue, 
(up-stairs), New York. Musical-Roxes repaired. 0 





The Etna Sewing Machine 


yp superior advantages over all other Machines. 
tis reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 
of order. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any. other machine, while the sewing it performs is u2- 
surpassed by any other process in use, 
P. ER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
° Manufacturérs, 84 Bowery, N. Y: 


RAGGED DICK: 
Or, Street Life in New York, 


An Illustrated Story, of Six Chapters, by Horatio 
ALGEE, Jr., will appear in 


THE STUDENT AND SCHOOLMATE 


Send $1,50 for a year’s subscription, to 
JOSEPH H. ALLEN, Boston. 


Stammering 


Cured by Bates’s Patent Appliances, ‘For Descriptive 
Pamphlet, etc., address SIMPSON & CO., 277 West 234 
street, New York. eowo 








Madame Jumel’s Ma Balm 
AND PATENT BREAST ELEVATOR, to develop tho 
natural beauty of the form on physiological principles. 
Depot, 363 Canal Street, New York, Send stamp for 
Circular. MADAME JUMEL’S Wrinkle Obliterator. 
Sold by Druggists. 








